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Problem of increasing production. . 
If more. goods are to be sold and production 
increased, greater consumption must be en- 
couraged to bring about thé additional de- 
mand for goods, says Henry Ford. 


Improving the movie standards..... 
Here is a list of some of the “best” pictures of 
the last. two years, as furnished. by the 
movie producers. 


“The year without a summer”..... 
In 1816 there was a general snowstorm June 
17-19, a killing frost June 23, a definite 
freeze productive of ice the night of July 4 
and one of equal severity during the first week 
of August. 


Who or what is the Bat?......,.... 
Don’t put off reading this exciting mystery 
story. You will get a lot of kick out of it try- 
ing to guess the identity of the Bat. 


Marie takes country by storm...... 
Seeing as how a queen can hypnotize us inno- 
cent citizens it is suggested that a constitu- 
tional amendment give us privilege to choose 
a queen of our own with whom none other 
can compare. 


More what’s-wrong-here pictures... 
Undue reflection; April fever; Fair exchange 
needed ; Star shy and finger shy; Oh, Henry; 
Coming or going?; N..G. saw; Lofty-minded 
women; A bird of a_hold. 


America’s economic supremacy..... 
Here are some figures that will show you we 
are not so bad off as some of the calamity 
howlers would try to make you believe. 


Our travel editor abroad........... 
If you are tired of your daily menus, try some 
agurker or gaffel-bittar. Rullepostej, cerve- 
latspoelse or plain spegepoelse is dandy for 
breakfast. 


The American Red Cross society.... 
What it is and what it does. 
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Relation of wind to weather....... 
The direction of the wind has a good deal to 
do with the nature of the weather. « 


A petrified “what-is-it?”........... 

\ » Weird animal—goodness knows how old— 

was found along the Ohio river bottom near 
Chelsea, Iowa 


Legend of the Flying Ditchman..... 


This phantom ship is popularly believed to 
haunt the seas around the Cape of Good Hope. 


“The balloon has-gone up”.... .<. ‘Sir 
The sesquicentennial exposition is a failure 
because there is nothing startlingly new or 
thrilling about it. The people demand “some- 
thing different.” 


Wee Oe TONE... Sh cic cdcvoccn 


Where should women’s skirts end?. . 
W hat is all right for the bathing beach is not 
“modest” for ordinary wear, says fashions ex- 
pert. 


’ “God’s greatest miracle in stone”... 


Thomas Jefferson’s prediction that the Nat- 
ural Bridge of Virginia would some day “draw 
the attention of the world” seems to have been 


partly fulfilled. 
Destroying the world’s best goods. . . 


Should a rare and valuable violin be buried 
with its owner or left for future generations 
to enjoy? , 


Letters from Readers............. 
Four (oldest?) brothers; Yankee dime; Doo- 
dle bugs and ant lions; Fishing and hunting 
paradise. 


Freeing horses of botflies.......... 
Early winter treatment is advisable because 
horses freed from the parasites early will pass 
the winter in better condition, 


The Colby Girls—short story..... , 


Two maiden sisters have a thrilling experi- 
ence and bring home a little kitty. 
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The Old Man—I hope you appreciate the 
fact, sir, that in marrying my daughter 
you marry a large-hearted, generous girt? 

Youth—I do, sir, and I hope she inherits 
these qualities from her father. 


Professor—Waiter, half an hour ago I 
ordered a steak. Have you forgotten it— 
have I had it—or didn’t I order it? 


Diner—Waiter, there’s a fly in my ice 
_ cream. 

Waiter—Let him freeze; it will teach him 
a lesson. The little rascal was in the soup 
last night. 





“I’m so glad we're having such good 
weather for golf,” remarked Mrs. Cleek to 
her caller. 

“Why, I didn’t know you played golf.” 

“I don’t; but I’d rather have my husband 
out playing the game than at home talking 
about it.” 


“Are you bothered much with things 
dancing in front of your eyes,” inquired 
the oculist. 

“Yes,” admitted Fastleigh, “and those 
new garters bother me a lot, too.” 








“Tess, I’m the happiest ever! I’m mar- 
rying the man I want!” 

“Pooh, old flivver, that’s nothing to the 
joy of marrying the man someone else 


wants !”—Sydney Bulletin. 


Edwin—When do you think they’ll recog- 
nize the Russians? 
Edward—Not till they shave, I imagine. 


Jacobs—Is you son growing up mit a gool 
business head? 

Isaac—A good business head! My, dot 
boy could buy every stitch of clothes a cus- 
tomer haf got an’ den sell him a sunit-case, 

Grandma—(at bed-time)—How nicely 
you say your prayers, dear. 


Cora Ann—Oh, that’s nothing. Just wait 
till you hear me gargle! 


“What is this funny thing I have found, 
mummy ?” asked a little girl. 

“That’s called a hairpin, my dear,” replied 
her mother. “If you take it to granny she'll 
show you how it was used.” 


' Jake—Real beauty is rare. Though I know 
hundreds of women, there are only two 
I consider beautiful. 

Isabel—Who is the other? 


Customer—lI want a pair of spec-rimmed 
hornicles—I mean sporn-rimmed hectacles— 
confound—I mean heck-rimmed sperna- 
cles 

Shopwalker-—I know what you mean, sir. 
Mr. Perkes, show the gentleman a pair of 
rim-sperned hectacles. 


“Callahan,” demanded the judge, “why 
did you dump your hod of bricks on your 
friend McIntyre?” 

“It was this way, judge,” explained the 





‘offender. 


“I wanst tole’ McIntyre that if 
he was~hard up for money to come to the 
building where I was workin’ and I’ddohim 
a favor. An’ whin I saw him comin’ down 
the street, dead broke, I dropped the bricks 
down on his head, knowin’ he had. an acci- 
dent policy.” 


Smiff—Why have you got the rear wall 
of your garage on hinges? 

Bjones—My wife can’t always stop the 
car. 





Schram the Artist—I hope you don’t mind 
me coming to sketch in your field, farmer? 

Farmer—Oh, no. You keep the birds off 
the peas better ’n any orn’ery scarecrow. 


Dad—My dear girl, has he given you any 
encouragement? 

Dot—Well, last night he asked if you and 
mother were pleasant people to live with. 


Mrs. Murphy—Well, this is good news, 
anyhow. Me daughter’s written to say she’s 
got a reg’lar job at last, as bridesmaid toa 
film actress in Hollywood. 


Irate Creditor—No money for me yet? 
You told me the first of the month you’d 
pay me the sixth. 

. Tranquil Debtor—So I will, but I haven’t 
paid the other five yet. 


Ben—Where’s the boy who used to wave 
a red flag in front of a bull? 

Eben—Oh, he’s running a red roadster 
in front of express trains now. 


Little Doris—My big sister’s 24. 

Young Man—She told me she was 20. 

Little Doris—Oh, I ’spect she didn’t learn 
to count till she was four. 


Judge—What’s the charge? 

Policeman—She slapped a man who was 
proposing to her, 

Judge—Ah—contempt of court. 


Manager—You state that you’ve played in 
Shakespearean comedies. Which ones do 
you mean? 

Applicant—Well, I had small parts in 
se As Yqu Say” and “Nothing Much Do- 
ng. 








Charitable Old Lady—My poor man, I 
would like to do something for you but I 
have no money with me, 

Beggar—That’s all right. You can give me 
a check; I have a bank account.—Paris 
Rire. 


Friend (skeptically)—Do you mean to tell 
me that you motored across a plowed field 
at fifty miles an hour? 

Motorcyclist (significantly)—If you don’t 
believe me, ask my mother-in-law—she was 
in the side car. 


The amateur magician was entertaining 
a few friends at his home, and all through 
the evening he had performed unceasingly. 
Hence many a face wore a dark look, 

“Now,” said one of the younger guests, a 


eee 


sleepy-looking young man, “if you can fing 
my coat I'll do a little act of my own.” 

“Certainly,” replied the magician. 

“I really need my hat, too,” explained the 
guest, and it was soon found. 

“What’s your. stunt?” inquired the ma. 
gician’s wife,’a trifle anxiously. 

“Well,” sighed the other, “it’s a little dis. 
appearing act all my own.” 

And in a moment he was gone. 





Wife—Dear me, what have you done? 

Hub (papering_room)—Don’t worry, my 
love, it will look all right when I get the 
second coat on.—London Humorist. 


Newcomer—Anything worth catching in 
the lake? 

Hotel Proprietor—Well, rather. There 
are several heiresses in bathing right now, 


Two stage hands were discussing variety 


turns. “I don’t like those Apache dancing 
acts,” said one, “where the guy drags the 
dame all over the place by the hair of her 
head.” 


“Oh, I like them acts,” the other replied. 
“After one of them the stage is so easy to 
sweep.” 


McNutt—Goin’ to the fair? 

Friend—What fair? 

McNutt—Paper says fair here today and 
tomorrow. 

e 

The car was crowded and the conductor 
was irritable. “Where’s the fare for the 
boy?” he snapped, as Mr. Cohen handed 
him only one fare. 


“De boy is only three years old,” said 
Mr. Cohen, placidly. . : 
“Three years!” sneered the conductor; 


“three years! Why, look at him. He’s sev- 
en years old if he’s a day.” 

Mr. Cohen leaned over and gazed ¢al- 
nestly at the boy’s face. Then he turned t 
the conductor. “Can I help it if he wo 
ries?” he asked. 


= 
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He was awakened about nine o’clock the 
other morning. “It can be nothing but 4 
creditor or some other nuisance,” said he to 
himself. 

Whereupon he rose from his b&d, picked 
up the receiver, and heard, “Is this the 
zoo?” * 

To this he replied, adopting a_hish- 
pitched, girlish voice, “Sorry you've beet 
troubled.” 

And the man at the other end rang off! 


Helen (just engaged)—Jack said if | tT 
fused him he would never propose to *” 
other girl.” ‘ 

Girl Friend—Yes, I understand you w°re 
the last on his list. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


WILL HAYS EXPLAINS 


Will Hays, “czar of the movies,” writes 
us a denial of a statement ascribed to 
him to the effect that “good pictures are 
almost invariably a failure and bad ones 
almost invariably a _ success.” ~— He 
fastens this statement on Channing Pol- 
lock, author and dramatist. As for the 
Hays attitude, Mr. Hays reiterates: 

“| do know thoroughly the American 


public, and I know that its manhood 
and womanhood are sound and will 
support clean pictures.” 


Mr. Hays advises that the Motion Pic- 
ture Producérs and Distributors of 
America, of which he is head, now pro- 
duces approximately 85 per cent of all 
pictures. It numbers 23 producers who, 
we are informed, “while jealously main- 
taining their individual and competitive 
interests,” co-operate “to improve pic- 
ture standards and picture service to 
the public, to promote public under- 
standing and goodwill, to prevent those 
things within the industry itself which 
might be harmful, and to establish con- 
cord among themselves.” 

The organization is four years old. 


Its chief purposes as set forth in the 
articles of incorporation are to estab- 
lish and maintain the highest possible 
moral and artistic’ standards and de- 
velop the educational as well as the en- 


tertainment value and general useful- 
ness of the motion picture. 

We are further informed that in 
carrying out these ideas’ the associa- 
tion 1s: 


Supplying more and more of the best type 
ot pictures, 

Keeping objectionable books and plays 
from the sereen. 

\voiding the use of salacious titles and mis- 


leading advertising. 

Giving correct portrayals of people, charac- 
ters, professions, religions, customs etc. 

Providing special programs of pictures 
known as the Satufday morning movies 

for the. youth. 

Maintaining an “open door” énto which the 
public is invited and expected to enter 
nd give its constructive advice and co- 

ration, 

Preventing eruelty to animals in pictures. 

Maintaining best possible. conditions for 
workers in the studios through the organ- 
ization of a free casting bureau. 

Protecting the public from fraudulent 

hemes based upon the popular appeal 

f the motion picture. 
moting the production of special films 

lor teaching purposes in schools and for 


l 


Pr 


_Tteligious purposes in churches. ‘ 
Fostering international amity and under- 
Standing in the films sent abroad. 


Using arbitration in the settlement of all 
business disputes. 
Urganizing field forces to cé-operate in 
; i betterments through film boards 
iae, 


In thus putting himself and the in- 
dustry on record, Mr. Hays takes the 


‘rouble to furnish Pathfinder readers * 


with the accompanying list of pictures 


which he and his associates consider 
representative “worthwhile” films. 


In looking them over our special re- 
viewer admits that “The Big Parade” 
was one of the most entertaining and 
interest-holding pictures he has yet 
seen, with the possible exception of 
“The Dark Angel” which, unfortunately, 
does not seem to have found a place on 
Mr. Hays’s list. On the other hand, he 
was much disappointed at seeing “Beau 
Geste” included. He regards the latter 
as an over-advertised patchwork of im- 
possibilities, explaining that whereas 
“The Big Parade” was very real and its 
continuity excellent “Beau Geste” is 
just the opposite. 

“The Big Parade” and “Beau Geste” are 
examples of film spectacles being shown 
at regular theater prices. The tendency 
is to exhibit such pictures only to per- 
sons who will pay the high prices and 
not later release these films for ‘the 
regular market as was formerly the 
custom. This is a new evil which must 
be dealt with by the industry or it will 
hurt their public relations. 

Producers are great “copy-cats.” If 
one makes a success of a certain type of 
picture his rival will immedMtely pro- 
duce a similar picture. In many cases 
the follow-up is a_poor,excuse to capi- 
talize the popularity of the original. 
This is a new way to cheat the public. 
The present demand for war pictures 
covers glaring examples. The worst 
feature about it is that the fan-doesn’t 
know when a picture is worth seeing. 
The producers and theaters advertise 
so extensively that, as a matter of policy, 


few critics dare tell just what they 
think of a picture. 

But to go back to the Hays list: Our 
reviewer thought the first part of “The 
Ten Commandments” wonderful, but the 
second half (the modern part) seemed 
out of keeping with the other. He liked 
“The Pony Express” much better than 
“The Iron Horse.” The former is full 
of life; the latter is boring. In his 
opinion “The Volga Boatman” is far 
from being a “clean” picture. He re- 
gards “A Son of His Father” about the 
worst picture artistically on the list. 
He favors patriotic films but thinks pro- 
ducers can go too far, as in the case of 
“The Midshipman” which does not com- 
mand the same interest as “Classmates,” 
a story of West Point. One of the finest 
pictures of recent years, in his opinion, 
is “Stella Dallas,” so remarkably rich 
in human interest that he wonders it 
is not on the list. 


To those fans who like the odd and 
unusual, he can recommend “The Lost 
World,” with its reconstructed prehis- 
toric monsters; “The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame,” a film version of Victor 
Hugo’s weird story; “The Thief of Bag- 
dad,” Douglas Fairbanks in a fairy tale 
showing camera trickery at its best; 
“Two Years Before the Mast,” Dana’s 
great sea story, and “The Sea Beast,” 
with Lionel Barrymore. For comedy 
Harold Ltloyd is much better in “The 
Freshman” than he is in “Hot Water” or 
even “Girl Shy”; “Charley’s Aunt” fs a 
film version of a delightful old farce and 
“The Cohens and the Kellys” is a mod- 
ern comedy. Costume drama is found 
in “The Sea Hawk,” “Captain Blood,” 





the growth of public taste.” 


1926 


The King of Kings Old Ironsides 
The Last Frontier Hold That Lion 
One Minute to Play T Four 


Three Bad Men eathers 
The Cohens and The Blue Boy 
Kellys The Better ’Ole 


The Rough Riders Men of Steel 
Bigger Than Laddie 
Barnum’s The Fire Brigade 
Lady Windermere’s Tell it to the 
Fan Marines 
The Ancient The Red Mill 
Mariner Private Izzy 
Seventh Heaven Murphy 
Yankee Clipper The Scarlet Letter 
Ranson’s Folly Les Miserables 
The Vision Two Years Before 
Beau Geste the Mast 
The Sea Beast Ben Hur 
Brown of Harvard Thank You 
The Night Cry The Amateur 


Her Honor the Gentleman 
Governor Lovey Mary 

The Big Parade Family Upstairs 

The Flaming The Volga 
Frontier Boatman 





3 The “Best” Pictures of 1925-1926 


The following 80 titles are submitted by the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America as the cream of production of movie studios for the past 
two years. Those for the current year have no order of preference, but those for 
1925 are given in the order of their selection by exhibitors. All, however, are 
heralded as “concrete evidence of the result of teamwork in the industry and 


1925 
The Ten Command- The Light of 
ments Western Stars 
North of 36 Classmates 
Charley’s Aunt Girl Shy 


TheThundering Herd Find Your Man 
The Covered Wagon Broken Laws 
The Freshman Wanderer of the 


Abraham Lincoln Wasteland 
Sally The Deadwood 
Riders of the Pur- Coach 


ple Sage 
Hunchback of 

Notre Dame 
The Rainbow Trail 
The Sea Hawk 
When a Man’s @ 


Man 
The Lost World 


A Son of His Father 

The Last of the 
Duanes 

The Alaskan 

The King of Wild 
Horses 

The Iron Horse 

Tracked in the Snow 


America Country 

The Thief of Bagdad The Lighthouse by 

A Girl of the the Sea 
Limberlost Janice Meredith 

Peter Pan Captain Blood 

Hot Water The White Sister ~ 

The Pony Express Little Old New York 

The Black Cyclone The Midshipman 
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(why wasn’t “Scaramouche” included?) 
“Abraham Lincoln,” “America” (pro- 
duced by Yale university), “The Rough 
Riders,” written around Theodore Roose- 
velt, “The Yankee Clipper,” a story of 
commerce; “Old Ironsides”; “Les Mis- 
erables”; “Janice Meredith”; “Little Old 
New York” and “The Amateur Gen- 
tleman.” 

American farm life is typified in the 
picturization of the late Gene Stratton 
Porter’s “Laddie.” Industry is repre- 
sented by “Men of Steel.” “One Minute 
to Play” is a football story starring Red 
Grange. Another college picture is 
“Brown of Harvard.” Dogs are fea- 
tured in “The Night Cry” and “Tracked 
in the Snow Country” and horses in 
“The Black Cyclone” and “The King of 
Wild Horses.” “Peter Pan” would be 
an ideal children’s picture if the pirates 
hadn’t been made to appear so ferocious. 
“The Blue Boy” and “The Vision” (the 
latter in colors) are based on famous 
paintings. Women’s role in politics is 
responsible for “Her Honor the Gover- 
nor.” The religious element is involved 
in “The King of Kings,” “Ben Hur” (a 
big spectacle), “The White Sister” and 
“Thank You,” the latter a story of a 
clergyman’s struggles. “Sally” and 
“Bigger Than Barnum’s” are storiés of 
the circus. “The Last Frontier” and “The 
Flaming Frontier” are written around 
the lives of Buffalo Bill and Gen. Cus- 
ter respectively. The rest of the titles 
speak for themselves. 

Whether or not blood-and-thunder 
movies are contributing to juvenile de- 
linquency is still being hotly debated. 
However, it is a fact that the younger 
element demands gun battles and the in- 
evitable struggle between the heroine 
and the villain so that the hero can ar- 
rive in the nick of time. 


“We do cut objectionable scenes from 
filfas shown to children exclusively,” 
explains the manager of a series of 
‘children’s programs in one of our large 
cities, “but woe to us if the youngsters 
ever hear of it.” - 

Many states have censorship for 
grown-ups. However, tastes differ and 
what may be considered objectionable 
to one person is not to another. In the 
same way a picture one person may 
“rave over” will not appeal to another. 
To quote Will Hays: “Pictures should 
not be measured by one’s own yard- 
stick, but by that of varying tastes, tem- 
perament and environments.” 


MARIE STILL GOING STRONG 


Queen Marie is completing a very suc- 
cessful rail tour 6f America. Under 
agreement with nine railroads who see 
commercial possibilities in her patron- 
age, she has to pay only $1 a day for 
an engine to haul her special: train. 
Royal visitors in the past have paid 
regular rates. The Southern Pacific and 
the Sante Fe were the only lines that 
declined to carry the Rumanian royal 
party at the low rate. Whether for this 
reason or the fact that California wom- 
en’s organizations were lukewarm to 
her expressed desire to receive them, 
Marie avoided the Golden state though 
the two might have exchanged adver- 
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tising ideas with mutual profit. Unlike 
other notable visitors to America, Marie 
barred all newspapermen from her 
train. This is because she contracted to 
write articles_about her trip for a big 
newspaper syndicate, Thus she adds 
to the revenue she receives from al- 
lowing her name to be coupled with a 
testimonial for a made-in-America, beau- 
ty preparation. The queen’s avowed 
preference for American cigarettes (yes, 
she smokes!) is seen as an invitation to 





One of the mysteries of Queen Marie’s trip 
to America was cleared up by her admission 
that she was commissioned to dedicate the 
Hill museum of fine arts about 20 miles 
from Maryhill, Wash. This curious and un- 
completed structure was built by Samuel Hill, 
eccentric millionaire and roadbuilder and 
son-in-law of the late James J. Hill. 


tobacco firms to bid for use of the royal 
testimonial in advertising American 
“smokes.” Then she would be in a 
class with Red Grange football star 
(who doesn’t happen to smoke) and 


» other notables who profess to “walk a 


mile for a Camel” or crave other brands 


of cigarettes. It is interesting to note - 


that about the same time Marie got a 
letter from the W. C. T. U. calling on 
her to deny that she is a “smoke addict,” 
the queengreceived ‘two cigarette light- 
ers on her 5ist birthday, presents from 
Princess Ileana and Prince Nicholas. 
The queen’s trip has been a continual 
burst of speed. The sesqui was kept 
open from midnight to three o’clock in 
the morning so that she could inspect 
it. The Quaker City presented her with 
a jeweled “Key to the city.” Marie re- 
viewed cadets at Annapolis and West 
Point in downpours of rain. In New 
York she helped out a friend, Loie Full- 
er, by attending the latter’s ballet and 
so insuring its success. Seats sold for 
as high as $5000. Loie is said to have 





Thanksgiving 











It is the Puritan’s Thanksgiving eve; 

And gathered home, from fresher homes 
around, = 

The old man’s children keep the holiday— 

In dear New England, since the fathers 
slept— 

The sweetest holiday of all the year. 


And faith takes forms and wings on such 
a night 

Where love burns brightly at the house- 
hold hearth, 

And from the altar of each peaceful heart 

Ascends the fragrant incense of its thanks. 


For summer’s bloom and autumn’s blight, 
For bending wheat and blasted maize, 
For health and sickness, Lord of: light. 
And Lord of darkness, hear our praise! 


Here on this blest Thanksgiving night, 
We raise to Thee our grateful voice; 

For what Thou doest, Lord, is right; 

And thus believing we rejoice —J.G. Holland. 


is. Le he 
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gotten half the proceeds. There was , 
row over this fact and several proj. 
nent people eanceled their patronage 
Incidentally, Marie saw a Performance 
of “The Lily of Life,” a fairy tale writ. 
ten by herself. 

In the Northwest the queen recciyeq 
first-hand views on farm problems—he, 
informers generally being attired jp 
frock coats and high silk hats. She ob. 
jected to smoking a pipe of peace with 
the Sioux but consented to receive ap 
eagle feather war bonnet because she js 
a “war woman.” By a ceremony jp 
which one of the royal fingers was 
pricked with a sharp flint to draw a drop 
of blood, she became a member of the 
tribe with the name of Winyan Kipanpj 
Win, meaning “the woman who was 
waited for.” A tool company at Piqua, 
Ohio, presented the queen with a silver 
shovel bearing the Rumanian coat-of- 
arms. 

Jewish factions are cold to Marie be- 
cause they claim she tolerates pogrom 
(anti-Jewish demonstrations) in Ruv- 
mania. Neither was a certain faction in 
Minneapolis enthused over the beautiful 
visitor. When a member of the city 
council moved that the queen be greeted 
in “silk hats, morning coats, spats and 
canes,” several aldermen objected to 
dressing up and one city father offered 
a resolution protesting so much kotow- 
ing to the queen who “comes here to 
secure a loan to assist oppress Ruman- 
ian workers?’ Though the resolution 
was tabled this alderman got the fol- 
lowing remarks on record: 


“This queen is nothing but an inter- 
national gold digger. She has sold her 
rights to say wnat she has to say toa 
newspaper syndicate. She has sold her 
name to manufacturers of cold creams 
and other greases and she is bumming 
her way across the country. Why not 
welcome some of our own citizens? 
Rumania is only about the size of Du- 
luth, anyway.” 

Though Tleana and her mother seem 
inseparable, Nicholas sneaks off to 
dances and industrial plants. “A silk 
hat just about gags me now,” he ex- 
plains. Because he claims to be such 
a good driver American auto manufac- 
turers have besieged him with offers of 
cars gratis for the sake of the ‘publicity 
it will give them. Nicholas has kindly 
consented to accept one. In fact, the 
whole royal party has been swainped 
with gifts ranging from caviar to corn 
salve. 

Babe Ruth, king of swat, delayed 4 
hunting trip long enough to say “how- 
dy” to his professed royal admirers: 
Marie also had the pleasure of secin$ 
the sun rise on New York’s skyscrap- 
ers—from her 20-room suite specially 
fitted up at $50,000 expense to the hotel 
—and finally spoke over the radio after 
disappointing one audience. She used 
good English but tripped over hard 
words such as “Mississippi” etc. In ad- 
dressing a meeting of steel-men she said 
she was sent to America so that Amer 
ica might know her country through 
her. She said both sides were “horrid 
to Rumania during the World war and 
referred to her son’s (Prince Caro!’s) 
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escapades as “a great grief.” In her 
opinion Europe needs sovereigns but 
thinks the kings over there are “just as 
democratic” as our president. 

Lovers of show and pomp were pleas- 
ed when Marie donned her tiara of dia- 
monds and pearls boasting an emerald 
the size of a walnut. It gave some idea 
of how the diamond crown sits on the 
shingled, permanently waved locks at 
home. The queen changes her clothes 
at least four times daily. They come 
from Paris. She is particular in having 
hat and gown match. She brought half 
9 dozen fur coats to America. She 
claims to never use rouge but is not 
adverse to a few licks of the royal lip- 
stick. 


IMPEACHED JUDGE RESIGNS 

Everything was ready for the trial 
of Federal Judge George W. English of 
the eastern Illinois district, impeached 
last summer by the senate, when the 
judge resigned. He had formally denied 
charges of manipulating bankruptcy 
funds, browbeating state officials, juries 
and lawyers and using profanity on the 
bench. English was appointed to office 
by President Wilson. 


BAL@OT RESULTS 


The election leaves control of the 
senate in the 70th congress a moot ques- 
tion. Party division in the upper house 
is changed from 55 Republicans and”40 
Democrats, before election, to 48 Re- 
publicans and 47 Democrats in the next 
senate—a margin of one in the G. O. 
P.’s favor. 

This throws balance of power on 
the insurgents who have formed a 
“stumbling bloc’, since 1922. Thé en- 
larged group will include Frazier and 
Nye of N. Dak., Norris of Nebr., Brook- 
hart of lowa, and La Follette and Blaine 
of Wis., and, possibly, Steiwer of Ores; 
Couzens of Mich., Johnson of Cal. and 
Borah of Idaho. Shipstead of N. Dak., 
lone Farmer-Labor senator, is also to 
be reckoned with. He might tie things 
up so that Vice-President Dawes, as 
presiding officer, could cast the decid- 
ing vote, 

Five Democratic congressmen captur- 
ed Republican senate seats—Carl Hay- 
den from Cameron in Ariz, Alben Bark- 
ley from Ernest in Ky., Millard Tydings 
from Weller/in Md., Harry Hawes from 
Williams in Mo. and Elmer Thomas 
fr Harreld in Okla. The worst Re- 
publican defeat was in Massachusetts 
cre Senator Butler, chairman of the 
‘tional G. O. P., fell before former 
itor Walsh. In New York Robert 
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ith henchman, ousts Wadsworth 
m a seat the latter had occupied for 


- years. Vice-President Dawes cam- 
iigned for Wadsworth. 

In the hou&e thé administration fared 
better. The new division is about 237 
Republicans to 195 Democrats as com- 
bared with 247 and 183 respectively, as 
at present. The new congress will have 
One Socialist and two Farmer-Labor 
representatives, a loss of one Socialist 
seat 


Three senators-elect will take their 
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seats at once—Stewart of Iowa, Hawes 
of Mo. and Walsh of Mass.—because 
they were elected to fill unexpired 
terms. The Other solons-elect will not 
sit until December, 1927, (though they 
will drawn pay from March next) unless 
Democrats carry out their threat to 
force an extra session. The session 
which meets next month and continues 


until March is the short session of the 


69th congress. 

There was no outstanding national 
issue in the election. Republicans 
found it impossible to rally voters to 
either Coolidge or prosperity. Demo- 
crats likewise failed to capitalize tax, 
tariff and other issues. The election 


was fought on personalities and local 


issues. Even Butler’s defeat is not con- 
sidered so much of a slap at the admin- 
istration as a question of the popularity 
of Walsh. In the same state Gov. Fuller, 
who had Coolidge’s indorsement, won. 
It was Fuller who before the election 
Said: “As goes Massachusettes this fall 
so goes the presidency.” But later he 
declared his victory “non-partisan.” 
During his own eampaign Walsh denied 
that Coolidge was an issue. 

In off years—that is to say the middle 
of a presidential term—the polifical 
pendulum usually swings in favor of the 
party out of office and this year was not 
an exception. Most of the Democratic 
gains were made in states that were 
Democratic before the Harding and 
Coolidge landslides. Perhaps the most 
outstanding thing in the election was a 
narrowing of the Democratic presiden- 
tial possibilities to three governors— 
Smith of N. Y., Ritchie of Md. and Don- 
ahey of Ohio. Already Democrats are 
hailing “Al” Smith’s platform as 
“groundwork” for his 1928 campaign. 





The Election at a Glance 


STATE - Senator Governor 
Ala. ... Black (D) Graves (D) 
Ariz.... Hayden (D) *Hunt (D) 
Atk... . *Caraway (D) Martineau (D) 
Cal..... *Shortridge (R) Young (R) 
Colo. .. Waterman (R) Adams (D) 
Conn... *Bingham (R) *Trumbull (R) 
Fla. ... *Fletcher (D) No election 
Ga. ... *George (D) ° Hardman (D) 
Idaho .. *Gooding (R) Baldridge. (R) 
Ill, .... Smith (R) No election 


Ind, ... *Watson (R) 
*Robinson (R) 

Iowa .. *Brookhart (R) *Hammill (R) 
Stewart (R) 


No election 


Kans. .. *Curtis (R) *Paulen (R) 
Ky. ... Barkley (D) No election 
La, ... *Broussard (D) No election 
Mass... Walsh (D) *Fuller (R) 
Md. ... Tydings (D) *Ritchie (D) 
7Me. .. Gould (R) No election 
Mich. .. No election Green (R) 
Minn... No election *Christianson (R) 
Mo. ... Hawes (D) No election 
Nebr. .. No election *McMullen (R) 
N. C... *Overman (D) No election 
N. Dak. *Nye (R)~ *Sorlie (R) 

N. H... *Moses (R) Spaulding (R) 
N. Mex.. No election Dillon (R) 
Nev. .. *Oddie (R) Balzar (R) 

N. Y.... Wagner *Smith (D) 
Ohio .. *Willis (R) *Donahey (D) 
Okla, .. Thomas (D) Johnston (D) 
Ore. ..: Steiwer (R) Patterson (R) 
Pa. ... Vare (R) Fisher (R) 

R. L.... No election *Pothier (R) 
S. C.... *Smith (D) Richards (D) 
S. Dak.. *Norbeck (R) Bulow (D) 
Tenn... No election *Peay (D) 

Tex. ... No election Moody (D) 
Utah .. *Smoot (R) No election 
Vt. .... *Dale (R) . Weeks (R) 
Wash, . *Jones (R) No election 
Wis. ... Blaine (R) Zimmerman (R) 
Wyo. .. No election ~Emerson (R) 


* Re-elected 








¢ Special primary 





The liquor question was not only lo- 
calized but it was so muddled that drys 
and wets both claim victory. There 
were cases of wet senators and dry 
governors being elected on the same 
ticket, and vice versa. New York and 
Illinois adopted referendums asking 
congress to let the states decide what 
is “intoxicating.” The latter, however, 
elected a dry Republican over Brennan, 
“dripping wet” Democratic senatorial 
candidate. Wisconsin favored 2.75 beer, 
Montana voted for repeal of its dry laws 
Nevada denounced the 18th amendment 
but California, Missouri and Colorado 
defended their dry acts. Wet senators 
elected include Vare, Wagner, Brogs- 
sard, Walsh, Blaine, Hawes, Tydings 
and Shortridge and governors “AI” 
Smith, Fuller, Pothier, Martineau and 
Ritchie. The dry senatorial column in- 
cludes Willis, Jones, Waterman, Bing- 
ham and Smoot. Though Smith of Ill. 
ran as a dry he has wet leanings. Drys 
claim to control 70 of the senate’s 96 
votes and 300 of the 435 votes in the 
house. Rep. Upshaw of Ga., retiring 
bone dry leader in the house, brought 
the wrath of the Anti-Saloon League on 
his head by urging votes for Tydings 
of Md., a wet. ink 


Primary slush fund revelations car- 
ried little weight with Pennsylvania and 
Illinois votes. The Klan was more or 
less an issue in Indiana, Oklahoma and 
Colorado, Watson and Robinson, In- 
diana’s re-elected senators, deny Klan | 
allegiance. Senator-elect Black of Ala. 
had Klan backing. Senator-elect Water- 
man of Colo. ran on an anti-klan plat- 
form. 

Ohio defeated a constitutional amend- 
ment to repeal the direct primary sys- 
tem. Senator Willis of thaf state was 
re-elected over Federation of Labor 
opposition. Wisconsin elected Blaine, 
indorsed by the La Follette faction, as 
senator but at the same time elected 
State Secretary of State Zimmerman, 
anti-La Follette, as governor. 

Pro-court senators defeated were 
Butler, Ernst, Cameron, Wadsworth and 
Weller. This is in addition to the six 
pro-court senators who lost in the pri- 
maries, Anti-court senators elected or 
re-elected include Blaine, Gooding, 
Moses, Smith (of Ill.), Nye and Brook- 
hart; pro-court, Shortridge, Jones, 
Smith (of S. C.), Oddie, George, Bing- 
ham, Curtis, Dale, Smoot, Willis, Cara- 
way, Fletcher and Overman. 

Pothier will be Rhode Island’s gov- 
ernor for the seventh time. It will be 
the sixth term for Hunt of Ariz., the 
forth for “Al” Smith of N. Y., third 
terms for Donahey of Ohio and Peay 
of Tenn. and the second term for Fuller 


-of Mass. Nevada elected its first Re- 


publican governor in 12 years. In Ne- 
braska McMullen defeated ex-Gov. 
Charles W. Bryan, brother of the late 
“Commoner,” and Gov. Christianson 
beat ex-Senator Magnus Johnson in 
Minegesota. 

Nebraska elected K. F. L. Barnett, 
Negro janitor, to the state assembly. 
Rutherford Hayes, son of President 
Hayes, was defeated for the Florida 
legislature. Alfred C. Smith, expelled 
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from the Virginia iegislature last March, 
was re-elected. For the first time since 
the Civil war Hardin county, Tenn., 
went Democratic. Rep. Zihlman was 
the only Republican elected to congress 
by Maryland. 


COAL PRICES SOAR 


This time last year the country was 
in the throes of a coal strike that lasted 
over five months and involved nearly 
160,000 workers. Today there is no 
coal strike but prices commanded by 
the “black diamond” are going up. Coal 
men blame this on the continued British 
coal strike. Britain is buying American 
cOal to make up for her reduced home 
supply. .More bituminous (soft) coal 
is being shipped from our Atlantic ports 
than at any time during the last decade. 

The soaring price of soft coal and 
stiffening prices for anthracite (hard 
coal) roils the American consumer es- 
pecially because the operators refused 
to grant the public the customary sum- 
mer reductions. There is apprehen- 





. sion-of another strike when the Jack- 


sonville wage agreement expires March 
31 next. 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION 


The text of President Coolidge’s proc- 
lamation asking the nation to set aside 
Nov. 25 as a day of thanksgiving says 
in part: 

As a nation and as individuals we have 
passed another 12 months in the favor of 
the Almighty. He has smiled on our fields 
and they have brought forth plentifully; 
business has prospered; industries have 
flourished and labor has beer well employ- 
ed. While sections of our country have 
been visited by disaster, we have been 
spared any great national calamity or pes- 
tilential visitation. We are blessed among 
the nations of the earth. 

Our moral and spiritual life has kept 
measure with our material prosperity. We 
are not unmindful of the gratitude we owe 
to God for His watchful care which has 
pointed out to us the ways of peace and 
happiness; we should not fail in our ac- 
knowledgment of His diyine favor which 
has bestowed on us so many blessings. 
Neither should we be forgetful of those 
among us who, through stress of circum- 
stances, are placed less fortunately, but by 
deeds of charity make our acknowledg- 
ment more acceptable in His sight. 


TAX CUT OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


Before the election President Cool- 
idge repeatedly stated that there was no 
chance of another tax cut at present. 
The treasury department backed him 
up with figures purporting to show that 
a new slash was out of the question. 
After the election Mr. Coolidge sur- 
prised treasury officials and others by 
saying that he would advocate a rebate 
of from 10 to 12 per cent on all taxes 
paid on individual and ‘corporation 
taxes for 1925. 

It took several days for the treasury 
department to harmonize its views with 
those of the chief executive. Even then 
it discreetly suggested that the presi- 
dent meant a reduction in the taxes to 
be paid next year rather than a credit 
on taxes already paid. 








But the Democrats are not satisfied. 


They demand a straight cut, Even 
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Chairman Madden (Rep.) of the house 
appropriations committee thinks it pos- 
sible for congress to lop as much as 
$300,000,000 from next year’s income 
tax, if the expected treasury surplus of 
that amount is realized. 

Either the president has reversed his 
previous opinion that a tax cut is not 
advisable or else he has become alarmed 
at the Democratic gains in congress-and~ 
is trying to steal some of the opposi- 
tion’s thunder. Anyhow, Mr. Average 
Citizen doesn’t care; he seems to be as- 
sured of a further lessening of his bur- 
den whatever the motive. 


WOMEN’S ROLE IN ELECTION 


Due to the efforts of women’s organ- 
izations to “get-out-the vote,” the num- 
ber of ballots cast by that sex in the 
election was said to be abnormally 
large. However, though many women 
captured minor offices the sex madé a 








Gov. Ross of Wyoming 


poor showing in the others. Mrs. Ross, 
first woman governor, was defeated in 
Wyoming. “Ma” Ferguson, governor 
of Texas, lost to Dan Moody in the pri- 
maries, Of the 21 women who ran for 
congress four were elected—Mrs. Kahn 
of Cal., Mrs. Rogers of Mass. and Mrs. 
Langley of Ky. (Rep.), and Mrs. Norton 
of New Jersey (Dem.). Mrs. Langley 
is the only new congresswoman. She is 
the wife of a former cengressman now 
serving a prison term for violating the 
dry law. Mrs. Ella Sanford, Wisconsin 
dry, and Cora Bixley, Pennsylvania So- 
cialist, polled but few votes as sena- 
torial aspirants. However, Miss Gladys 
Pyle was elected South Dakota secre- 
tary of state. ~ 


KELLOGG BARS WOMAN ENVOY 


Secretary of State Kellogg refused to 
permit Mme. Alexandra Kollontai, the 
world’s. only woman ambassador, to 
pass through the United States on her 
way to Mexico where she will represent 
the soviet republic. She is barred for 
the same reason that Count and Count- 
ess Karolyi of Hungary and Saklatvala, 
communist member of British parlia- 
ment, were denied entry to this coun- 
try.“ The American consul at Berlin 
was ordered to refuse her request for a 





passport visa because she is “one of the 
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outstanding wieiels of the Russian 
communist party, a member of the third 
congress of the communist internation. 
al, who has been associated actively 

with the international communist s,)})- 
versive movement.” Mme._ Kollontai, 
the daughter of a former czarist genera), 
was recently soviet ambassador to 
Norway. 


News Notes | 











Protest “Lifts” to Children. The grow- 
ing practice of schoolchildren and 
others asking motorists for “lifts” js 
deplored by the American Automobile 
Association. The practice has caused 
many accidents. Motorists do not seem 
to be aware that they can be sued for 
injuries resulting to such a passenger 
in their car. Furthermore, many high- 
way lifts have resulted in robberies. 


Air Express Service. The American 
Railway Express signed a contract with 
the National Air Transport to carry ex- 
press packages by plane between New 
York, Chicago and Dallas. This is the 
first link in a proposed national system. 


Longest Concrete Bridge. The $2,()()(),- 
000 Mendota: bridge, Zest concrete 
span in the world, was opened at Men- 
dota, Mian., as a practical memorial to 
the state’s World war heroes. It 
stretches for nearly one mile across 
the Minnesota river. 


Da Vinci Painting Found? Maurice 
Goldblatt, art expert, claims to have 
found an unfinished da Vinci painting 
in the John G. Johnson collection at 
Philadelphia. The head of a woman, it 
measures seven by 10*inches. 


Negro Students Suspended. Seventy- 
five students at the Johnson C. Smith 
Negro university at Charlotte, N. C 
Were suspended as the result of a stu- 
dent strike. aes 


Absinthe House Closed. The famous 
Absinthe house at New Orleans, once 
headquarters for La Fitte the pirate, 
was padlocked for illegal sale of liquor. 


Last of the Nipmucs. Many years ago 
Nipmuc Indians were numerous and 
lived in the vicinity of Chargoggagogg- 
manchauggagoggamunagungamaug, 
their name for Webster lake, Mass. The 
other day the last member of that tribe 
died in the person of Mrs. Angela Leach 
of East Brimfield, Mass. Mrs. Leach 
once unsuccessfully sued for possession 
of the tribal land. 


Sentenced to Licking. A good lick- 
ing is the best remedy for delinquent 
boys said Judge Smithers of Atlantic 
City, N. J., in sentencing six juvenile 
offenders to that ordeal. The boys stole 
ponies on which they- hoped to ride out 
West to kill Indians. 


Women Asked to Buy Smocks. Since 
women cannot be prevailed upon to 8° 
back to cotton stockings, the textile 
manufacturers have appealed to them 
to wear smocks to help the cotton mar- 
ket, Many concerns have already put 
their help in smocks, whether for this 
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or other reasons. “Smocks”* are very 
yseful and practical for girls in offices 
and factories and for housework,” ex- 
plains the Textile Bulletin. 


Funeral for “Last Car.” When the 
motor bus put the Eau-Claire and Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., electric line out of 
pusiness commuters celebrated the pass- 
ing of the last electric car over the 
line with a street parade. The com- 
pany will run motor buses, 


Booth Stable Sold. The small brick 
stable in back of Ford’s theater, Wash- 
ington, Where John Wilkes Booth sta- 
bled his horse preparatory to assassi- 
nating Lincoln, was sold for $5000, It 
will become a garage. 


New Mozart Opera. “Abduction of 
the Seraglio,” an opera by Mozart, re- 
cently had its first presentation in 
America. Produced by the Rochester, 
N. Y., opera company, it was sung in 
English., The opera was first given in 
1782 at Vienna. 

Battleship Still “King.” The battle- 
ship still is the dominent power in sea 


control and the chief element in na- 
tional defense, Rear-Admiral Moffett 


said in a radio address. He claims avia- 
tion offense and defense has not yet 
been developed to a point where it 


makes seacraft obsolete. 


Indians Must Pay Tax. Osage Indians 
claimed that money they received from 
the government in form of revenue 
from oil and gas lands was not subject 
to tax but the board of tax appeals de- 
cided otherwise. However, 16 mem- 
bers of the board dissented, holding 
that the Indians were exempt because 
of a treaty. 


Marine Captain Imprisoned. Presi- 
dent Coolidge approved a sentence of 
1) years at the Portsmouth, N. H., naval 
prison imposed on Capt Benjamin 
Cripps of the marines for unmilitary 
conduct. At the expiration of his term 
Cripps will be*~ dismissed from the 


service, 


Girl Evangelist Banned. Elizabeth 
Weakland, 10-year-old evangelist, with- 
drew from Pennsylvania pulpits after 
the Children’s Service Bureau protested 
that her appearance violated a state law 
relating to employment of minors. 

Anthem Ends Riot. A clash between 
Students of the Texas agricultural col» 


lege and Baylor university over a foot- 
ball game at Houston was broken up 
by playing “The Star Spangled Ban- 
her,” but not until one student had 
been fatally injured. 


_Loser Sues for Bet. 
Morris, former Atlanta, Ga., councilman, 
lost $1150 in an election bet he brought 
Suit to recover that sum on the ground 
that wagers are illegal. / 


When Thomas 


Dry Agents Fired. Because they used 
4 smokescreen and revolvers to halt 
‘1 auto suspected of carrying liquor, 
three Washington dry agents were fired 
and the resignation of R. L. Livingston, 
local prohibition administrator, was ac- 
cepted. Gen, Andrews cited the case 






































































Model of the 60-foot head of George Wash- 
ington which Gutzon Borglum plans to 
chisel out of the rock of the South Dakota 
hills in Harney national forest. The “Fa- 
ther of His Country” will be one of a group 
of four colossal heads of noted presidents. 
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as a warning to other over-zealous dry 
agents. The car stopped happened to 
contain an assistant commissioner of 
internal revenue, 








Airplane Seized. An airplane alleged 
to have been used to smuggle aliens 
across the Canadian border was seized 
by federal officers at Detroit. 


Begin Buffalo Hunt. The/protested 
buffalo hunt on Antelope island in the 
Great Salt lake was begun when 200 
hunters accepted invitations to help ex- 
terminate a herd of 250 animals. “Paw- 


nee Bill” and several other hunters re- 


fused to join in the slaughter. 


Restrict Athletics. Athletic competi- 
tion among high-school girls is detri- 
mental to their morals and physical 
welfare declared the Wisconsin Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association in re- 
stricting future meets for schoolgirls of 
that state. 


Raincoats for “Gobs.” Peeved at the 
unmilitary sight of sailors carrying um- 
brellas, the navy department has au- 
thorized “gobs” to wear civilian rain- 
coats. 








Beauty Contest Tragedy. A church 
beauty contest led to the shooting of 
two men and the iruprisoning of a.third 
at Pomeroy, Ohio. They fought over 
the respective merits of the candidates. 


Attach City Workers’ Pay. Nearly 


200 employees of Newark, N. J., ignored. 


personal property tax bills so the city 
collector attached their salaries. The 
list includes teachers and policemen. 


Killed by Horse, Mrs. Fairman Dick, 
socially prominent and cousin of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, was killed by being 
thrown by a horse at Brookville, N. Y., 
when she took a jump she had been 
warned against. 


Annie Oakley: Dies. Mrs. Frank But- 
ler, better known as Annie Oakley, died 
at Greenville, Ohio, at the age of 66. 
As the champion woman rifle shot, she 
toured the world with Buffalo Bill. In 
the early ’80¢ the crown prince of Ger- 
many held a cigarette between his lips 
while she flicked the ashes from it with 


a bullet. Sitting Bull called her “Wa- 
tanic Cicilia” (“Little Sure Shot’) and 
left her all his possessions. In 1901 she 
was in a train accident that left one side 
of her body paralyzed. 


Protest Rumanian Loan. The Amer- 
ican Commission on Minorities, com- 
posed of Catholics, Jews, Lutherans, 
Presbyterians and Unitarians, protested 
to American bankers against any loan 


being made to Rumania until that coun- . 


try improves its treatment of religious 
minorities. 


Prison Mutiny. Five persons were 
killed when three notorious criminals 
tried to shoot their way out of the 
Tombs prison, New York. Officers on 
neighboring office buildings blazed 
away af the desperadoes in the prison 
yard until all three were killed. 


Chicago Subway Proposed. Mayor 
Dever of Chicago recommends the 
building of a 16-mile subway to cost 
$70,000,000. The city is now served by 
70 miles of elevated lines, 1100 miles of 
surface tracks and buses. 


“Ma” Rejects Cotton Plan. Gov. Mir- 
iam Ferguson of Texas declined to issue 
a proclamation calling on-cotton grow- 
ers to reduce their acreage 25 per cent 
so as to create a limited supply that 
will mean better prices. She says only 
the middleman is benefited by such ac- 
tion and advises Texans to get a cow, a 
sow and some hens and live at home as 
much as possible. 


Mine Cave-In. A swamp fell into the 
Barnes-Hecker iron mine at North 
Lake, Mich., and trapped 51 miners. The 
disaster leaves 160 orphans and only 
two men in the little settlement. 


Smoked Fish “Trust” Dissolved. On 
promise that an injunction, would be 
annulled, the Universal Trdding Corp., 
of New York, alleged “smoked fish 
trust,” agreed to dissolve. 


Salary Oddities. Fees increased the 
salary of T. J. Terill, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., dog-catcher, to nearly $4500. This 
is $500 more than the mayor gets. By 
being appointed to the South Dakota 
supreme court, Judge N. D. Burch of 
Pierre, that state, losses $3600 a year. 
As supreme court commissioner he re- 
ceived $6000 a year. His salary on the 
supreme court bench will be $2400. 





NEW LAMP BURNS 94% AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. S. Government and 35 leading universi- 
ties and found to be superior to 10 ordinary 
oil lamps. It burns without odor, smoke or 
noise—no pumping up, is simple, clean, 
safe. Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, M. L. Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
St., Chicago, IL, is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 day’s FREE trial, or even to give one 
FREE to the first user in each locality who 
will help him introduce it. Write him to- 
day for full particulars. Also ask him to 
explain how you can get the agency, and 
without experience or money make $250 to 
$500 per month.—Advertisement, 
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Meet the “Cold Board” 


The Scandinavian system of eating is 
fearful and wonderful—maybe that’s 
why so many “Scandinavians come to 
this country to locate. I remember be- 
ing at table one time, years ago at a 
small hotel in Pennsylvania, with a 
hearty old lady who mowed away three 
times as much as a hafvest hand, I re- 
marked to her that while the hotel 
put on very little style, the eating was 
very good, and she replied: “Yes, the 
victuals is the main thing.” It is much 
the same with the Scandinavians—the 
victuals is, or are, the main thing. 


The climate of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries is so bracing that the appetite is 
not a little humming-bird-like affair but 
a giant that has to be reckoned with 
early and often. Eating, in that land 
of long summer days and long winter 
nights, becomes about the chief end of 
man. As it is impossible for the women 
to cook enough stuff to feed the gaping 
mouths, and keep it hot, they have to 
prepare it in advance wholesale and 
have it on hand where everybody can 
help themselves. 


This is what is called the “koldt 
bord.” It prevails in Scandinavia and 
extends to Holland and even parts of 
Germany. As arule the people go to the 
“cold board” and help themselves—a 
sort of frozen cafeteria. Anyone who 
is turned loose with this plan for the 
first time is apt to find himself very 
much at sea, and he must get used to 
it gradually. They say that eels get 
used to being skinned and that’s why 
they don’t mind it. So when you travel 
on a Scandinavian boat or in Scandina- 
via you get so you don’t mind the “cold 
board.” You even come to like it; at 
least it intrigues you as a novelty. 


Skildpadde and Hellefiynder 


The Scandinavians of course are 
great people for fish. It is strange that 
-a lot of them don’t turn into fish. But 
their fish are the finest in the world, 
and anyone who likes fish—as I do— 
will find the Scandinavian bill of fare 
a regular Promised Land of plenty. 
Among the Scandinavians you eat fish 
not only on Friday but every day, and 
not only once a day but several times a 
day. 

Our steamer actually stopped off the 
Newfoundland banks and got some cod- 
fish—not the canned or shredded kind 
but caught fresh out of the sea—from a 
French fishing boat. French fishermen— 
mostly from Normany and Brittany— 
come here in three-masted schooners 
to fish and often stay for months at a 
time. To return the gift of the fresh 


fish, our steamer took some mail from 
the fishing fleet, and it will be mailed 
when port is reached. 

Yes, the Scandinavians eat well, but 
sometimes you wonder whether you 
are doing just right by taking into your 
stomach things with such awful names 





as they atfach to their dishes. For in- 
stance “forloren skillpadde” and “pan- 
dekeger.” Plain old flounder becomes in 
Scandinavian “helleflynder.” I was 
greatly shocked when our table steward 
on the Frederik VIII came around at 
breakfast. andgasked me: “Do you feel 
like helleflynder this morning?” I 
didn’t quite catch what he said and I 
replied that, on the contrary, I felt fine. 
I was always ready to eat through the 
entire menu, including a couple dozen 
articles from the “cold board.” 


Some of the Scandinavians lay the 
foundation of a meal with what we 
would call a full dinner, and then top 
this off by toying an hour or so with 
the cold board dainties. In other 
places they use the cold board as a diver 


When a vessel is at sea the sailors get busy 
and during odd hours paint up everything 


in sight. Some of this is ticklish work, as 
this snapshot by the travel editor shows. 


uses a springboard and after getting a 
running start on this they plunge head 
over heels into a gargantuan hot meal. 
At intervals they pause and take an ap- 
petizer of some sort, to give them a 
fresh start. 


A Test Breakfast 


For breakfast on the steamer for in- 
stance we would crank up with some 
“agurker” or cucumber pickle, “gaffel- 
bittar” or canned relish, and a variety 
of fruits. Next we would tackle a bowl 
of oatmeal, disguised as “havregrod.” 
Then we would approach the main 
part of the meal—for example “bloed- 
kogte aeg” or soft-boiled eggs; next 
some “stegt gjedde” or fried pike, and 
an order of “ristet skinke og spejlaeg” 
or ham and eggs. Meantime we would 
have some “kaffe” or “the” or some 
“kold -og varm maelk” (coffee, tea or 
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milk) and some “knaeckebroe 


es 
smoer” or rye biscuit and butter. tog sti 
By this time we were fortified sy. th 
ficiently to attack the cold board. From bai 
that we drew such delicacies as “spego. = 
poelse” or smoked sausage, “mariners ue 
sild” or pickled herring, “roget koeq» . 
or smoked beef, “leverpostej” or liver lik 
loaf, “cervelatspoelse” or Bologna says. da 
age, “rullepostej” or Danish sausage wt 
and several varieties of “ost” or cheese mM 
such as “Dansk,” “Holstensk” ang th 
“Schweitzer.” th 
On the cold board also there are often ler 
such dishes as cold omelet, or scram. wi 
bled eggs; cold boiled and dried {ish- a: 
various salads; fresh cucumbers sliced 
wafer-thin, with the green skin left on, 0 


showing little green circles and making - 
a pretty dish. Then we have cold pork a 
chops,.salmon in jelly, cold smoked es 
eels, cold frankfurters, cold ham and to 
roast beef, salami sausage, cold tongue, pe 
marinated mackerel, anchovies and sar. 
dines; stewed fruit, pickled beets, “her. = 
metiske sager” or canned meats, crack. _ 
ers and cakes. cle 

They wind up always with a varying 
choice of very cheesy cheeses. The 
worst of these is what they call “old \ 
cheese.” We sampled everything of ym 
course, but this “old cheese,” which is 
ancient enough to pass as an “antique,” 
is in a class by itself. It tastes more 
like an old pair of boots than like re. 
spectable cheese. Uncle Eli after tak- 
ing one nibble said he would never 
risk trying another unfamiliar “chee” 
during the whole trip. 


How to Beat Steamship Company aft 


Steamer lines always count on a lot 
of the passengers being seasick. The 
only way they can make any profit is 
by. fixing things so that a large number 
of meals will be passed by. For in- 
stance when the weather is geiting 
rough they put roast duck on the bill of I 
fare. No-one is able to resist roast fin 
duck—but it is very rich and afier one 
of these roast-duck orgies most of the 
passengers will not show up for another the 
meal for several days. With them it 
will be a sad case of “everything going 
out and nothing coming in.” 


The way to beat the steamer people 
is to eat every meal; then you get the = 
full worth of your money. But to do 
this you must be foxy; you must rt 
member that “he who eats and rus 
away will live to eat another day.” You 
must walk and walk and walk—before 


meals and after meals—and not yield Th 
to the temptation to loll around in deck on 
chairs or take to your stateroom bunk. re 

Going to the east of course a steamer let 


“gains” an hour of time for every 
degrees of longitude. This works out ab 
from half to three quarters of an hour by 
a day according to the speed of the ves 


sel. Each day the clock has to be sn 
set ahead to that extent. Usually this ste 
is done at midnight, when it will inter tior 
fere least with the program of eating lib 
and sleeping. all 

Roughly New York and London are “mn: 
75 degrees apart, and hence there is fivé por 
hours difference in time, Some passe” tior 
gers always refuse to turn their watcl one 
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es ahead and so on the ocean they will 
still be going by.New York time. By 
the time they get across their watches 
will be five hours slow. “In making-the 
westward journey of course the condi- 
tions are reversed. 

On the ocean time becomes something 
like an accordion. Going east your 
day is compressed half or three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and going west it is 
pulled out to that extent. Hence on 
the eastward trip you get more meals 
than you would on land in the same 
jength of time, and on the westward 
trip you get fewer. The difference is 
enough so that you. really notice it. 

When the weather at sea is brisk, but 
not rough, the passengers have an ap- 
petite that is ravenous. Women who 
are “reducing” and whose ideal is “flat- 
ness” find it very hard to avoid eating 
too heavily. They are driven to despair 
between the devil of fatness and deep 
sea of hunger. One woman was telling 
another that she had gained six pounds 
in six days. “That’s nothing,” said Un- 
cle Eli; “I know a passenger who lost 
1) pounds in a single night.” “Impossi- 
ble.” the ladies protested. Then Uncle 
Eli explained that that man had been 
playing cards with an English card 
sharp when he lost the 10 pounds. 

There are always card sharps and 
other people who live by their wits .on 
every steamer. In the thick atmosphere 
of the smoking-room intimate acquagn- 
tanceships are developed in a short time 
and all sorts of ways are found for 
transferring money from one passen- 
ger to another. Sometimes a victim 
after being “trimmed” once and vowing 
that he will never put himself in the 
power of gamesters again, will go back 
for more and be turned loose with so 
little money left that he has to go back 
home by the next boat. 


Passengers Take Big Risks 


If people ever stopped to read the 
fine print part-of their steamer tickets 
a good many of them would probably 
feel so shaky that they would give up 
their trip. As time goes on, the steam- 
ship companies, like the railroad com- 
panies, unload more and more trouble 





This “old salt” had a big “Bertha” tattooed 
on his chest. He told his wife it was the 
name of a ship he once sailed in—but in 
truth it was an old sweetheart. They used to 
let this man steer, but he was so cross- 
eyed that once when he was supposed to take 
« boat to New York he took her to Chicago 
by mistake—so they promoted him to the 
position of deck-swabber. 


on their patrons. They take their tick- 
ets subject to delays, or even cancella- 
tion of the sailing. The steamer is at 
liberty to take any route. If it is not 
allowed to enter the intended port it 
may proceed to or toward another 
Port, in or not in any route to destina- 
tion, or return to port of embarcation 


nce or oftener, backwards or forwards, 
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or forwards in or not in any order of 
rotation” etc, - 
It may hold passengers and their 
property aboard indefinitely. It may 
comply with any “orders of any neutral 
or belligerent government, or any per- 
son purporting to act by authority 
thereof,” etc. The passenger agrees to 
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The travel editer made the mistake of letting 
the passengers see him doing little water 
color sketches of icebergs, whales, boats, light- 
houses, sunsets etc. Then they teased him 
into making them copies for souvenirs. They 
kept him busy night and day—but it also 
kept him out of mischief. In short there 
was so much going on on this boat that the 
devil had little chance to get im his work. 


be good and he promises that “neither 
he nor anything he brings aboard shall 
be liable to seizyre by the United States 
or the British government.” He is to 
be “delivered over to the authorities, 
or anyone so purporting to act,” in case 
they want hinr for anything. This 
would include pirates, presumably. 

Finally, the ticket is supposed to be 
forfeited if the poor passenger misses 
the boat. However, the steamer com- 
panies are not really so hard-hearted as 
all this lawyers’ talk would lead us to 
believe. I knew one silly young couple 
who were trying to go to Bermuda on 
their wedding tour, but they didn’t 
know that the boat sailed on a day- 
light saving schedule and they got to 
the dock just in time to wave a sad 
good-by to the steamer as it steamed 
away. However, the steamer company, 
recognizing the irresponsibility of new- 
ly married couples, allowed them to go 
by the next boat. 


| Probing the Steamer’s Insides 


Passengers are not supposed to go on 
the “bridge,” where the navigating of- 
ficer keeps pacing back and forth like 
Napoleon at St. Helena, into the wire- 
less room or down into the engine room 
or stokehold. But we knew one of the 
officers and he let us see everything. 
The engine and boiler room crews prac- 
tically never see the light of day from 
the beginning of a voyage to the-end. 
Lots of the passengers never realize 
what a host of husky men have to toil 
down in the bowels of a great steamer. 
They think the vessel goes of its own 
accord—as the woman thought who 
bought a flivver and never looked under 
the hood of it, not knowing there was 
anything there. 

The working parts of even a moderate 
sized steamer are a revelation. Origi- 
nally ocean steamers had just one en- 
gine and a single screw propeller. Our 
boat had two sets of engines, with two 


propellers, each connected with the 
engines by a long shaft of polished solid 
steel two feet in diameter. Some of the 
bigger steamships have four propellers. 

«This makes it So the boat can limp into 
port even if one part of the machinery 
is crippled. 

The great engines are themselves 
three stories high, and you go right 
down through their works by little 
iron stairways. Then there are auxil- 
iary engines for running the dynamos, 
windlasses, pumps etc. Our boat had 
eight colossal coal-burning marine 
boilers, fed by gangs of half-naked, 
black and sweating stokers, who glow- 
ed like red devils when the furnace 
doors -were opened. The place sug- 
gested the fiery furnace into which old 
Nebuchadnezzar cast Shadrach, Me- 
shach and Abednego. Many steamers 
are provided with oil-burning boilers 
and such equipment greatly lessens the 
hard work of the stokehold. 

The kitchens and bakery of the steam- 
er are models. Everything is washed 
and scoured—not once a day but three 
times a day, and the officers make rigid 
inspections each morning. All steamers 
now are made with water-tight com- 
partments having steel doors that can 
be quickly closed in case of accident. 
Thep if there is a leak in one compart- 
ment the vessel can still keep afloat. 
The lifeboats and rafts are all ready for 
quick launching if there is an accident. 
One old lady passenger kept a bag of 
sandwiches always with her so she 
would not have to starve if she was set 
adrift. 

I saw Uncle Eli looking sadly toward 
home and I asked him if he was sorry 
he had come on the trip and would 
like to“urn back. He replied that he 
wasn’t sorry he had come but that it 
would be a lifelong regret that he had 
come away during the green corn sea- 
son. He admitted that it was farther 
across the ocean than he had thought, 
and he said he was glad he had bought 
a return ticket so he wouldn’t have to 
walk back, as so many girls do from 
auto rides. I tried to get from him what 
his idea of the ocean was, but all he 
would say was that he thought it was 
“a dandy place to get rid of old safety 
razor blades.” 

(Continued next week) 


BANISH WORRY! 


Worry is evidence of an ill-controlled 
brain; it is merely a stupid waste of time 
in unpleasantness: If men and women 
practiced mental calisthenics as they do 
physical calisthenics, they would purge 
their brains of this foolishness.—Arnold 
Bennett. > 








HIS HEARING RESTORED 


The invisible ear drum invented by A. O. 
Leonard, which is a miniature megaphone 
fitting inside the ear entirely out of sight, . 
is restoring the hearing of hundreds of 
people in New York city. Mr, Leonard in- 
vented this drum to relieve himself of deaf- 
ness and head noises, and it does this so 
successfully that no one could tell he is a 
deaf man. It is effective when deafness is 
caused by catarrh or by perforated or whol- 
ly destroyed natural drums. A request for 
information to A; O. Leonard, Suite 465, 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city, will be 
given a prompt reply.—Advertisement. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Justifies American Colonies. Premier 


Stanley M. Bruce of Australia shocked ~ 


his English auditors at London by de- 
claring emphatically that the British 
crown and government were wholly in 
the wrong in the war against the Amer- 
ican colonies. He said that if Australia 
had been a nation then she would have 
fought beside the American colonial 
troops. He added, by way of easing the 
tension his remarks caused, that Aus- 
tralia now enjoys full liberty in the 
British commonwealth because of the 
fight the American colonies made. The 
speech was made at the luncheon of the 
American chamber of commerce. 

Fight American Meat Men. A number 
of the largest meat dealers in England 
drew an agreement as to the percentage 
of trade each was to have with the ob- 
ject of presenting a united front to the 
American packers. The struggle be- 
tween the British and American deal- 
ers for control of the world’s frozen 
meat markets has been going on for 18 
months and has already cost the Brit- 
ish $50,000,000. 


England Returns U. S. Whisky. Ac- 
cording to the London Express whisky 
under bond in America is sold to Eng- 
lishmen for “medicinal purposes only,” 
shipped to England and then smuggled 
back -to the United States to be distri- 
buted by bootleggers. The paper stated 
that 10,000 gallons had just been liberat- 
ed and was on the way back. 


Women Cigar Smokers’ Club. A cigar 
smokers’ club was founded in London 
by the wives and daughters of some 
wealthy business men. The members 
meet, drink tea and talk politics while 
smoking cigars. Members pledge them- 
selves to smoke in public and try to 
get the practice extended among wom- 
en. The club was founded by a femi- 
nist who preached “doom of male con- 
trol.” 


Venison Furnished by King. In serv- 
ing a dinner to the premiers of the va- 
rious states of the empire in convention 
at London King George treated them to 
venison killed by his own hand. The 
stags had been shot by the king during 
a hunt the week before. In honor of 
the visiting premiers the queen wore 
her famous Koh-i-noor diamond. 





Communists Use Relief Money. A 
charge was made by James Jones, secre- 
tary of the Yorkshire Miners’ associa- 
tion that the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars collected in the United States 
by supposed comrades for relief of 
miners was used by communists in 
spreading propaganda in the mining 
country. He declared that only $1000 
of the money collected reached the men. 


Conceals Telephone Number. Sir 
James Barrie, the famous playwright, 
has a telephone in his London residence 
but not under_his own name. Noted 
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for his retiring disposition he was un- 
willing to be called on the telephone at 
will, so the number was recorded in 
the book under the name of his butler. 


SPAIN 


Aviation Congress Held. At Madrid 
delegates from Spain and from the prin- 
cipal Latin American countries drew up 
agreements covering the legal and tech- 
nical phases of aerial navigation. It 
was decided to hold another meeting at 
Barcelona to discuss aerial regulations. 


FRANCE 


Find U. S. Terms Better. A finance 
subcommittee of the chamber of depu- 
ties made a report in which it was de- 
clared that the terms of debt settlement 
with the United States were more gen- 
erous than those made with Great Brit- 
ain. Chairman Dariac added that re- 
ceipts for France under the Dawes plan, 
if-they continue according to schedule, 
will be sufficient to care for the debt 
payments in 1927 and leave a surplus of 
$100,000,000. 


Rise of France Curbed. Premier Poin- 
care announced that the government 
had been obliged to take action to pre- 
vent the franc from rising too rapidly 
The present plan is to stabilize it at 
from 32 to 35 to the dollar, but need 
was felt to prevent skyrocketing of the 
franc, which would involve danger to 
France’s economic position. 





Poincare Effects Savings. In a report 
by the finance committee to the cham- 
ber of deputies it was shown that the 














The headquarters of the league of nations 
are located temporarily in the old Hotel 
National at Geneva. 








government had made a total saving in 


administration expenses of 110,000,000 
francs. The biggest saving was in the 
war budget. 


Inventor of 75s Dead. Col. Deport, 
the man who invented the famous 
75-millimeter gun, died at Hougate. His 
life’s work was in the artillery section 
of the army where he constantly ex- 
perimented with light field pieces. Be- 
cause of his famous gun he was often 
referred to as “the man who won the 
war.” 

Police Quell Spanish Revolt. At Per- 
pignan the French police under Som- 
missary Bringer discovered and stopped 
an expedition of 200 Spaniards: who 
planned to stir up a revoltin Catalonia, 


northern Spain, and establish a repyp. 
lic there. The leader, Col. Macia, syr. 
rendered with 125 men, while many 
others were caught one by one. ‘hp 
French police had been watching the 
movements of the conspirators for more 
than a year. 


ITALY 


Tidal Wave Sweeps City. A tidal wave 
sweeping the city of Bari resulted jp 
18 deaths and a heavy damage of prop. 
erty. One side of the city was isolated 
for a time and boats and rafts were useq 
in rescuing families. 

Attempt on Mussolini’s Life. At Ro. 
logna an 18-year-old youth shot at Pre. 
mier Mussolini at close range, the bullet 
ripping his coat and grazing his chest 
but doing no further damage. The pre. 
mier was seated in his automobile at 
the time, having just left a -stadium 
where he had attended a cOngress for 
the advancement of science. Just as 
the youth raised his revolver to fire 
again he was seized by the angry and 
excited crowd and quickly stabbed and 
choked to death. Mussolini calmly pro- 
ceeded on his way through the cheering 
crowd of 50,000. He showed no nervy- 
ousness over this, the sixth, attempt to 
assassinate him since he took over the 
government four years ago. 


SWITZERLAND 


Disarmament Conference Ends. The 
American delegation to the preliminary 
disarmament conference at Geneva left 
with expressions of satisfaction with 
the work done in the six months of de- 
liberations. The program now is for a 
general disarmament conference in 1928, 
though the league of nations assembly 
wished it in 1927. The United States 
won against France and Italy for the 
method of limitation by classes of ships 
instead of by the principle of. “global 
tonnage.” Another serious split was 
over the treatment of trained reserves. 
France held that they are not limitable 
while the United States and other 
powers insisted that they are. Ad- 
miral Hilary P. Jones headed the U. S. 
delegation. 


GERMANY 

Fake Duelists Arrested. The desire of 
touring Americans to see “real” German 
university duels caused roadhouses near 
Heidleberg, Frankfort and Cologne to 
fake duels and charge admission. Men 
pretending to be students smeared their 
clothes with chicken blood, swathed 
their heads in bandages and fought for 
the spectators. An American returning 
to his native home exposed the practice 
and six innkeepers were arrested. 


SWEDEN 


Leopold and Astrid Marry. In the 
presence of the kings of four nations 
and a-host of other royal and aristo- 
cratic people Crown Prince Leopold of 
Belgium was married to Princess Astrid, 
niece of the king of Sweden. The cere- 
mony was performed in the palace @ 
Stockholm by the aged burgomaster of 
that city, who is a socialist and repub- 
lican, A salute of 21 guns announced t0 
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the street crowds that~the prince and 
princess Were man and wife. The prin- 
cess With her parents then took a Swed- 


ish cruiser to Belgium while Leopold 


went overland to meet her at Antwerp 
and conduct her to Brussels for the 


Roman Catholic ceremony. Leopold is 
95 and Astrid 20. 
RUMANIA 


Earthquakes Start Fires. Seven vil- 
lages in the Sietenburg district were al- 
most entirely destroyed by fires which 
followed earthquakes. Gas explosions 
greatly aided the fires in their work of 
destruction. 





GREECE 


Republicans Win Elections. In elect- 
ing the new assembly of Greece the is- 
sue was between republicans and mon- 
archists. The former won by a large 
majority as the ballots were quietly 
cast over the country. Though no out- 
breaks occurred the air was charged 
with excitement, and Premier Kondylis 
took the precaution of placing guns to 


command the streets of Athens. 
ARMENIA 
Ararat Earthquakes Continue. Around 
Leninakan in the Ararat valley earth- 


quakes continued for 15 days, averag- 
ing five shocks daily, leaving profound 
fissures, Starting sulphur springs and 
causing a recession of foothills. Sci- 
entists declared it meant a serious dis- 
turbance in the earth’s crust. Experts 
were called on by the Near East relief 
officials to decide whether or not the 
whole Ararat valley should be evacu- 
ated. 


PERSIA 
Must Marry or Resign. The Persian 
government has drafted a law for parlia- 
ment to pass which would require every 
bachelor working for the government 
to get married or resign. 
purpose of the act is to provide hus- 


bands for a large crop of marriageble 
women, 





INDIA 


Dancing Girls Win Strike. The danc- 
ing girls in the employ of the maharajah 
of Zarawal at Jubbulpore won their six- 
months strike for extra pay for danc- 
ing at the weekly durbars. They claim- 
ed it was extra work for them. The 
maharajah finally agreed to pay, while 
the girls agreed to dance without extra 


ey at the occasional big festival dur- 
ars, 


CHINA 
Chinese Dance “Black Bottom.” The 
new American dance, “black bottom,” 
has made a decided hit in China. At 
Shanghai especially colored jazz orches- 


tras are in great demand with the new 
Step, 





Cantonese Forces Checked. The city 
of Kiukiang was recaptured from the 
Cantonese forces by Sun Chuan-fang, 
Overlord of the five eastern provinces 
and ally of Wu Pei-fu. The Cantenese 
had taken the city a week before by a 
Surprise attack while making theif way 
down the Yangtse river toward Shang- 
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hai. Sun continued to lead his troops 
up the river with the hope of driving 
the Chinese out of Hankow and Wu- 
chang. During the Kiukiang battle 
American, French, Japanese and British 
warcraft landed marines to protect the 
foreign settlement. 


Treaty with Belgium Abrogated. The 
Peking gdvernment declared abrogated 
the Chinese-Belgian treaty of 1865, an 
act that caused uneasiness among all 
the foreign powers in China. Action 
was taken when the Peking govern- 














The summit of the Zug Spitz the highest 
mountain in the German Alps, 10,000 feet 
above sea level, is now reached by a cable 
road. The picture shows a workman in an 
improvised private car. The regular pas- 
senger car carries 20 persons. 








ment failed to receive a reply from Bel- 
gium tea proposal made six months 
ago that the old treaty be set aside and 
a new one made on the basis of “equal- 
ity and reciprocity.”, Belgium an- 
nounced that the matter would be taken 
to the world court. Other nations hav- 
ing treaties that soon expire see an at- 
tempt by China to secure more liberal 
treatment. 


JAPAN 


Special Gardens for Royalty. All the 
vegetables eaten by the imperial family 
are grown in special gardens by experts 
who are careful to see that none but 
perfect products reach the ‘royal tables. 
When.the prince regent is on a tour the 
vegetables are sent to him every day in 
refrigerator cars. The gardens cover 
several acres and contain a number of 
large hothouses. as ' 


Fight Against Government. Under the : 


guise of a patriotic meeting 20,000 per- 
sons met in a park at Tokyo to assail the 
government. A riot followed, and in a 
fight with the police bottles and other 
missiles were thrown and a number of 
people injured. The object of the lead- 
ers was to cause the downfall of the 
cabinet before the meeting of the diet, 
or parliament, in December. 


PHILIPPINES 

Storms and Floods Fatal. A typhoon 
followed by tidal waves, falling most 
heavily on Batangas province, caused 
about 300 deaths and great damage to 
property. The town of Bauan was en- 
gulfed by a tidal wave which drowned 
100 people. The waters of Columbang 
were swept backwards carrying away 
many residents in their houses. 
Los Banos many lighter structures were 
demolished and the agricultural college 


Atv 
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was seriously damaged. The U. S. army 
and Red Cross took up relief work at 
once. 


COLOMBIA 

Great Landslide Dams River. An 
enormous landslide near Pereira filled 
the bed of the river Otun and caused 
the waters to flood the village. The 
disaster occurred on the right of way 
of the Caldas railroad. The loss of 
life was 100, while many were injured 


MEXICO e 
More Stringent Religious Laws. To 
bring about absolute enforcement of the 
constitution and to prevent all evasion 
President Calles submitted to congress 
a bill with new and drastic regulations 


governing the exercize of religion. It 


puts officiating laymen in the same cate- 


_ gory as priests and ministers, thus stop- 


ping further service by foreigners in 
the large Episcopal church in Mexico 
City. Marriages would not be per- 
mitted in churches until after a civil 
marriage. Restrictions on church pub- 
lications were made more severe. For- 
eign ministers not speaking Spanish 
would be given six years to train native 
Mexicans to take over their pulpits. 


NICARAGUA 

Earthquake Shakes Country. The 
worst earthquake since 1898 destroyed 
many houses at Santiago, badly. dam- 
aged the national palace and cathedral 
at Managua and was especially severe in 
the Masaya department near the Masaya 
volcano. The shock was also felt at 
San Juan and other cities, but little 
damage was done. 


CANADA 
Fire Destroys Famous Shrine. The 
old church of Ste. Anne de Beaupre’ at 
Quebec, to which millions of Americans 
have journeyed on’ account of its mi- 
raculous cures, was burned with a loss 
of $500,000. It was not known how the 
fire started. The wrist bone of the saint, 
the relic around which the structure 
was built, was found to be only scorch- 
ed, but the miracle-working statue of 
the virgin and the ancient bell; both of 
which escaped the great fire of 1922 
were destroyed. The permanent basil- 
ica which is under construction close 
by was only slightly damaged. The 
loss of the statue was considered ir- 
reparable. 





e 


ALASKA 
Republicans Win Election. Republi- 
cans re-elected Dan A. Sutherland to 
congress and succeeded in putting two 
senators and 12 representatives in the , 
territorial legislature. In the next ter- 
ritorial senate four of the members will 
be Republican, two Democrats and two 

Independent. 





RHEUMATISM RECIPE 


Ex-Sergeant Paul Case, Room 124, Grace 
Building, Brockton, Mass., states thatwhile 
serving with the American Army in France 
he was given a prescription for Rheuma- 
tism and Neuritis that has produced most 
gratifying results in thousands of cases. 
He says the prescription cost him nothing,so 
he asks nothing for it, but will send it free 
to any one who writes him.—Advertisement. 
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All contributions t are made by our 
readers. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
eareful in their dra’ our readers will find constant 
A and pleasure looking for these errors themselves. 

'e regret credit cannot be given to all who send ip 
these pictures but of large that 


An advertisement for a hair removing 
cream ran this picture with the inscrip- 
tion “His quick eye saw the soft white 
beauty of her underarm reflected in the 
mirror.” It did nothing of the kind 
if the girl stood sideways to the mirror 








and the man held the cloak up for her 
as illustrated. Reflections don’t turn 
corners. 

All together, now; “Thirty days hath 
September, April———” but just a minute, 
This calendar shows 31 days for April. 


1926 ABRIL 1926: 
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This is a Spanish calendar, sure enough; 
it was sent in by a reader living in the 
Dominican Republic. There is no use 
worrying about it now, though, for 
“Abril” has passed. 

An Oregon contributor saw these mis- 
takes in the comics. The first picture 
shows a man with two right hands; the 








second a man with two lefts. Now if 
these two men could only get together— 
they might swop. 

The artist who drew this picture for 
“a Pennsylvnaia paper should study up 








on the American flag and the manner 
of salute. Otherwise the picture is all 
right. The flag is shy 16 stars, as there 





are only 32 shown. Also the French 
and American soldiers should leave all 
fingers of their right hand extended and 
not curl two of them up. No, gentle 
reader, they have not been shot off. 

A leading oil company advertising in 
a farm paper shows a picture of a farm 





tractor with its pulley on the left side. 
It should be on the right side- Oh, 
Henry! 

Here’s a difficult feat. Try it! The 
little boy with the all-day sucker is 
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coming out of the candy store, or-is he 
going back in—it is hard to tell which. 
His body is going east while his feet 
are going west. 

A famous cartoonist drew this pic- 
ture of a saw going through a log—but 





is it? From the direction the sawdust 
is flying it would appear that the saw 
is running backwards. Also the log 
could not pass by the center of the saw. 

See the human skyscrapers in a wom- 
an’s magazine. An Indiana reader re- 
minds us that the ideal female figure is 
seven and a half times the length of its 





head and the head is nine inches. As 
the women in this picture are 12 times 
the length of their heads the women 
must be nine feet high. This artist is 
not very good at figures. 

Here is a picture of a robin feeding 
two young birds. The mystery is why 
the two little fellows don’t drop off the 


. 
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limb—they are entirely too young to be 
standing out there without any other 





support. 
one in. 


A California reader sent this 





THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 


A legendary phantom ship, known as the 
Flying Dutchman, is popularly believed to 
~haunt the seas around the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is regarded as an evil omen to 
see this~specter ship. There are many 
versions of the legend.. Sir Walter Scott 
says that originally the Flying Dutchman 
was laden with a cargo of precious metals, 
A foul murder was committed on board and 
a plague broke out among the sailors, after 
which no port would allow the vessel to 
enter, thus condemning it to be tossed 
upon the waves forever like a ghost. 

The most usual version of the legend, 
however, is as follows: The vessel started 
to round the Cape of Good Hope during 
one of those terrific storms for which that 
region of the earth is notorious. The crew 
begged the Dutch captain to wait until the 
storm should subside. But the captain, 
half crazed by drink, determined to pro- 
ceed. A mutiny followed, but he suppress- 
ed it by putting the ringleaders to death. 
Then the-Holy Ghost, in the form of the 
light of St. Elmo, appeared at the masthead 
and warned him to desist. He drew his 
pistol and fired at the light. _The pistol 
exploded, shattering his hand and paralyz- 
ing his arm. Wild with rage the captain 
cursed the Creator and swore that he would 
continue to round the cape against the wind 
if it took him until the crack of doom. 

Providence, says the legend, took the 
blasphemous captain at his word, and to 
this day the phantom ship may be seen 
sailing against the wind in a vain effort to 
double the Cape of Good Hope. The Dutch, 
German and English versions of the legend 
are substantially the same, except that cach 
country identifies the captain of the Fly- 
ing Dutchman as a different person. 

When George V, the present king of Eng- 
land, was a young man he made a tour 
of the world on the warship Bacchante. 
In his diary kept on the voyage appears 
this interesting entry: “At 4 a. m. the 
Flying Dutchman crossed our bows: a 
strange red light, as of. a phantom ship, 
all aglow, in the midst of which light the 
mast, spars and sails of a brig 200 yards 
distant stood out in strong relief as she 
came up on the port bow.” 


BUZZARDS AS SCAVENGERS 


In the old days of unimproved streets 
and open sewers, says the National (eo- 
graphic Society, the only scavengers 10 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, were buzzards. Hunt- 
dreds of these ugly birds were constantly 
busy hopping about in search of food. There 
is a garbage collection system now, but the 
“volunteer scavenger brigade” has not beet 
entirely disbanded; the birds are still to be 
seen perched on the roofs of the market 
buildings and at other promising locations 
ready to claim any morsels of food that 
may be tossed aside. 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME 


Quick earnings. Spare time work. Trial 
supplies free. Write to Mgr. W-59, Box 
5119, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The American Red Cross Society 


The American Red Cross society re- 
cently held its annual convention at 
Washington. 
the country as well as many rural chap- 
iers Were represented at the conven- 
tion. The general session was devoted 
to the problems of the Red Cross dis- 
aster relief service, while the dominat- 
ing discussion was national wetfare 
from coast to coast. President Coolidge 
addressed the delegates at the opening 
meeting. As usual, this annual conven- 
tion has given rise to many inquiries 
concerning the society’s activities. 

The origin of the Red Cross society 
has been traced back to Henry Durant, 
a Swiss, Who in 1859 served on the med- 
ical force in the Italian war and at its 
clese published works calling atten- 
tion to needless hardships suffered by 
sick and wounded soldiers, and recom- 
mended organization of a universal so- 
ciety for the care of disabled soldiers, 
also that the sick and wounded be re- 
garded as neutrals of war. Since then 
most of the leading nations have be- 
come signatories ip treaties or condi- 
tions, the principa¥ one of which is that 
each nation, shall maintain a society 
which is to care for sick and wound- 
ed in time of war and devote attention 
to the training of nurses and prepa- 
ration of hospital supplies in time of 
peace. 

The president of the United States 
is president of the American Red Cross 
society. He appoints five members of 
his cabinet or their representatives to 
act on the Central Committee of 15 
which centrols all activities of the or- 
ganizations All its expenditures are 
audited by the War department. Only 
about one and seven-tenths cents out 
of each dollar contributed to the so- 
ciety is paid out in salaries. The rest 
of each dollar donated goes for relief 
work. Practically all officers, nurses 
etc. are volunteers. In fact, every phase 
of the work of the Red Cross is partici- 
pated in by volunteers. 

But the great work of the American 
‘ed Cross could never be estimated in 
dollars and cents, After each annual 
roll call of the society it becomes ap- 
parent that there is much misapprehen- 
sion on the part of the public as to the 
necessary work of this organization. 
Yet the American public cannot be ac- 
cused of being niggardly with its finan- 
cial co-operation. The society always 
has in its treasury funds for quick use, 
Without waiting for public donations. 

The American Red Cross is not a 
charity organization at all. It is an 
emergency relief organization. It. is 
the official relief organization through 
Which the government of the United 
States acts in matters of domestic and 
foreign calamities. It was chartered 
as a semi-governmental organization by 
act of congress in 1900. However, the 
Society had existed in this country for 19 

rs previous to the passing ofthatact. 

(he work of the society throughout 
the country is carried,on by 3600 chap- 
ters, which cover practically every 
‘duare foot of the United States, Every 







Every important city in . 


activity carried on by each chapter is in 
accordance with the general rules of 
procedure established by the national 
Aociety. The main services of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross have been specifically 
stated as follows: 

1. Nursing service—Protects and im- 
proves nursing standards; recruits nurs- 
ing schools; registers 40,000 nurses in 
the United States as a reserve corps of 
the army and navy, and for emergency 
work of the Red Cross. 


2. Disaster relief service—A complete 
organization is in existence in every 
chapter’ for immediate action in time of 
fire, flood, pestilence or other calamity. 

3. Other statutory duties—“To devise 
and carry on measures for preventing 
accidents, calamities,” etc. For this 
purpose instruction is given in first aid 
to the injured, particularly to classes of 
college students, boy and girl scouts, 
industrial workers and police. Classes 
are also conducted in elementary hy- 
giene, home care of the sick, life saving 
etc. 

4, Post-war service—This work, in- 
stead of decreasing since the war, has 
been gradually ontheincrease. Notonly 
does the Red Cross help veterans in 
many ways, but it sometimes takes care 
of them and their families until they 
get work or federal compensation. It 
visits veterans in hospitals, provides 
recreation for them and arranges for 
paroles. It provides jobs for veterans, 

~and, more than all, it is the ex-service 
mans’ sympathetic friend. The Red 
Cross also works with the regular army 
and navy in matters affecting discipline, 
morale and home conditions of enlisted 
men. 

5. In connection with the hospitals, 
the society makes thousands of gar- 
ments and surgical dressings. 

6. Special features of volunteer work 
—A good example of this work is the 
making of raised type books for men 
blinded in the war, by the New York 
county chapter. Chapter workers have 
perfected a Braille system whereby 
these books for the blind may be dupli- 
‘cated up to 1000 copies. 

At the close of the World war and 
when the American Red Cross finally 
closed its accounts in Europe it had 
spent over $400,000,000 in furnishing 


food, clothing and medical supplies to ~ 


the war-affected countries. The recent 
Florida disaster required millions of 
dollars and immediate emergency serv- 
ice on the part of the Red Cross. After 
the volunteer workers had “met the 
emergency” the real work of the Red 
Cross began—the work of rehabilita- 
tion of the curable victims, rebuilding 
some of the destroyed shelters, feeding 
orphans, children and homeless adults, 
and the prevention of disease due to ex- 
posure and insanitation. 

All Red Cross nurses are graduate 
registered nurses from schools giving 
two years’ training in general hospital 
work, including care of men, and having 
at least 50 patients during their training 
period. Persons not graduate nurses 
may become volunteer nurse’s aids by 


~ 
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applying to their local chapter or to the 
National Red Cross Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





MINISTERS’ SONS 


The perverse tradition of the depravity 
of ministers’ sons is wholly discredited by 
biographical records. The tradition no 
doubt had its origin, aside from the popu- 
lar belief that “seldom sons succeed their 
fathers’ praise,” in the fact that defects in 
the children of ministers, who were ex- 
pected to incarnate and practice all the vir- 
tues which their fathers preached, were 
magnified, either because the community 
measured their conduct by other than the 
normal standards of child behavior or made 
common gossip of their trespasses to ex- 
cuse those of their own children. But what- 
ever the origin, the tradition is unfair to 
ministers’ sons as a group. 

Last year all persons of whom sketches 
were included in “Who’s Who in America” 
were asked to name the occupation of their 
fathers, a special place being provided in 
the questionnaire for children of clergy- 
men. On the basis of the “full returns” re- 
ceived, it appears that 11.1 per cent of these 
had a clergyman for a father. Besides, a 
considerable number reported that the 
father was a “farmer and preacher” or 
“teacher and preacher,” etc. The Protes- 
tant clergymen, including the part-time 
preachers, in’ the United States, according 
to the census of 1870, the time nearest the 
birth of these sons of ministers reporting 
in 1922-23, was 0.4 per cent of all-the men. 
It follows that in proportion to the popu- 
lation “clergymen fathered fully twenty- 
eight times the average number of nota- 
bles”—as notability is reckoned by “Who’s 
Who.” Another way of putting it is that 
the clergymen of 1870 contributed in pro- 
portion to their numbers about 2400 times 
as many eminent persons, according to 
these standards, as did unskilled laborers, 
35 times as many as did farmers, four 
times as many as business men, and over 
twice a# many as the average of other pro- 


fessional men.—New York Times. 





ELABORATE MAIL BOXES 


At Lake Geneva, Wis., the fashionable 
colony is in the midst of a new fad—elab- 
orate mail boxes. The fad was started by 
William Wrigley, Jr. who had a small 
manor erected at his gate. This novel mail 
box had a green tile roof, doors, windows, 
chimney and flag pole. The box made such 
a hit that neighbors took up the idea. This, 
ef course, introduced considerable compe- 
tition. Now A. G. Fox leads‘the race with 
a miniature castle. When the postman 
has mail to deliver he pulls a Jatchstring 
which lets down a draw bridge across tae 
moat formed by a fountain, and hoists a 
portcullis behind which he deposits the 


_ day’s mail. 


a 
PLAYS PIANO 105 HOURS 


Bud Reynolds, of Columbus, Ohio, claims 
a new world record for piano playing. He 
recently completed 105 consecutive hours 
of playing, thus beating the former record 
of 103 hours established in San Fraficisce 
five years ago. Despite the fact that his 
fingertips were bandaged several times dure 
ing the performance they became raw and 
his wrists and forearms swollen. 





FOR LEG SORES 


A new book sent free to readers by Dr. 
H. J. Whittier, Suite 36, 421 E. lith St, 
Kansas City, Mo..—a successful specialist in 
Kansas City for over 35 years—fully ex- 
plains his new method of home treatment 
for Leg Sores and Varicose Ulcers which 
has met with remarkable success in thou- 
n cases.—Advt. 
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Year Without a Summer 


‘The year 1816 is known in history as 
“the year without a summer.” As a 
matter of fact, says Herbert Janvrin 
Browne, the long-range weather fore- 
caster and ocean meteorologist, the year 
1816 had a summer some three degrees 
below normal in temperature, but char- 
acterized by such adverse weather con- 
ditions in the form of snowstorms, kill- 
ing frosts, days of freezing tempera- 
tures, and within certain areas of the 
Northeast drouth conditions of a severe 
order, as to destroy practically all the 
grains and many other vegetables. 

The title “year without a summer,” 
according to Browne, was given in Eng- 
lish papers and adopted in America. 
“The year was also known as ‘1816 
and froze to death,’ ‘poverty year,’ and 
along the New England coast as ‘mack- 
erel year,’ because the population had to 
eke out the scanty food supply. with 
fish. Numerous records are available 
of the weather conditions of that year 
as far south as Maryland and Virginia 
and north. through New York, New 
England and Canada. The most notable 
of these records are Peirce’s Weather 
Notes, published in Philadelphia in 1847, 
the diary of Gov. John Cotton Smith, 
and the careful journal of Rev. Thomas 
Robbins, living at what is now East 
Windsor Hill, Conn. I have in my pos- 
session extracts from numerous diaries 
kept in that period, all confirmatory of 
the disastrous weather.” 

In his address before the annual na- 
tional business conference held at Bab- 
son Park, Mass., Mr. Browne declared: 
“The more notable weather features of 
1816 were a general snowstorm June 
17-19, a killing frost June 28, a definite 
freeze productive of ice the night of 
July 4, and one of equal severity dur- 
ing the first week of August. I have 
had reports well authenticated that the 
freeze extended as far west as Ft. Dear- 
born, IIL, the site of the present city 
of Chicago. Adverse weather was dis- 
coverable in the West Indies, and quite 
generally in Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Spain, extending into North Africa, 
as well as into Central Europe.” 


Rare Amoeba ene 
After two years of research in the 
laboratories of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Martha Bunting has dis- 
covered an animal belonging to the 
amoeba type of protozoa which can 
animal and then 
return to its original form. This amoeba 
which is unicellular, is able to convert 
itself into a complicated flangellate. The 
original form of the creature resembles 
a minute drop of jelly and is only about 

1/1500th of an inch in length. 


Bears Lassoed on Iceberg 
When the Effie M. Morrisey, carrying 
the Greenland expedition sent out by 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, arrived in New York she had on 
board two live polar bears which were 
lassoed from an iceberg in the far north. 





Most of the cargo consisted of walrus, 
narwhal and other arctic specimens 
to be mounted and placed in the muse- 
um at New York. e schooner was ab- 
sent 14 weeks, traveled 8500 miles and 
went within 700 miles of the north pole. 
The expedition was directed by George 
Palmer Putnam, the well-known pub- 
lisher. He was accompanied by Robert 
E. Peary, jr., son of the famous arctic 
explorer who discovered the north pole, 


1000 Ancient Clay Tablets 

Dr. Edward Chiera, professor of As- 
syriology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has delivered to the institution 
1000 clay tablets which were excavated 
in the vicinity of Kirkuk, Iraq. Many 
of these tablets contain letters which 
were neatly addressed to various indi- 
viduals who lived at Kirkuk 3400 years 





Ancient. Assyrian Document 


ago. - It is possible that these letters will 
reveal to archeologists and historians 
a more or less complete history of an 
ancient people of whom virtually noth- 
ing is now known, for Kirkuk is a place 
of greatest antiquity. After the tablets 
are carefully translated half of them 
will be sent to the Iraq Museum, the 
rest remaining at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The majority of the tab- 
lets are records of court procedure, 
marriage contracts, real estate transac- 
tions and similar documents. 


Indians Ate Grasshoppers 

We often read of races in foreign 
lands who eat insects such as locusts 
and grasshoppers as a regular article 
of diet. It is not generally known that 
insects also played_an important part 
in the diet of several American Indian 
tribes. The national museum supplies 
us with the following interesting state- 
ment on this subject by H. W. Krieger, 
curator of ethnology: 

“Two areas of America are known 
to have tribes which ate insects such as 
grasshoppers and locusts—the tribes of 
the upper Amazon river, and the Indi- 
ans of the arid west of North America. 
Each of these groups is known to eat 
anything or any food of vegetable or 
animal nature. In the west the insects 
and larvae are dried, pounded into a 
meal, and mixed with vegetable prod- 
ucts. California was an inhospitable 
land for the Indian, and-some of the 
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tribes there, as the Maidu, even con- 
sumed such animals as~ skunks anid 
whatever insects they might find, 
Wheréver possible all people of Amer- 
ica preferred to eat cooked food a)- 
though insects were usually dried. The 
‘pepper pot’ of the upper Amazon was 
never emptied and a simmering fire 
kept the ingrediehts consisting of birds, 
insects, small rodents etc., and vegeta. 
bles continuously hot.” 


Wind and Weather 


“Every wind has its weather,” said 
Bacon. The weather bureau admits 
that there is considerable truth in this 
old idea. The prevailing direction of 
the wind in middle latitudes is from west 
to east, roughly speaking. Winds for any 
different direction, and especially shift- 
ing winds, imply a storm disturbance 
of some kind. For instance, the cyclone, 
or region of low atmospheric pressure, 
is always accompanied by a system of 
winds directed spirally inward, coun- 
terclockwise about the center in the 
northern hemisphere, clockwise in the 
southern. This wind system almost 
invariably moves eastward and is near- 
ly always accompanied by precipitation 
on its front side an = clearing weather 
to its rear. 

Wind from ‘the east may therefore 
mean that a storm is close at hand; 
wind from the west, that the storm is 
past and gone. Wind from the south is 
commonly the most humid and fre- 
quently brings rain. Wind from the 
northeast is obviously cold, and being 
caused frequently by an approaching 
storm is almost certain to bring disa- 
greeable rain or snow, justifying the 
saying: “The wind from the northeast, 
neither good for man nor beast.” Ac- 
cording to the proverb, “Wind from the 
west suits everyone best.” Another old 
proverb advises people to “Do business 
with men when the wind is in the 
northwest.” The weather bureau sup- 
ports this shrewd saying because when 
the wind is from that direction at any 
placeinthetemperate zone of the north- 
ern hemisphere the weather there is 
likely to be cool, dry, fine and bracing. 


Vegetarian Dogs 
Arjun Lalshet, a rich Hindu, is trying 
to develop a breed of non-meat-eating 
dogs. He belongs to a sect of Hindus 
who do not believe in killing. The 
Gaekwar of Baroda has given Lalshet 
permission to establish a “dog city” 
within his dominions. Lalshet believes 
that he can wean dogs from their in- 
stinct of killing and eating meat. All 
dogs within the district are now being 
fed on wheat, rice, milk and butter—a 
strict vegetarian diet. Special care has 
been taken to stop up all rat and mouse 
holes in order to remove. all strong 

temptations from the dogs. 


FREE TO GOITRE SUFFERERS 


Readers of this paper who suffer of goitre 
can get, free of charge, a copy of Dr. Rock’s 
new’ book in two colors, illustrated and 
copyrighted at Washington, which tells 
cause of goitre and new ideas for home 
treatment. Write to Dr. Rock for copy, Bo* 
737, Drawer 92, Milwaukee, Wis.—Advt. 
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Scribbling and Scribblers 


The president’s cabinet had met and 
adjourned. 

The cabinet room at the White House 
was silent. 

The door opened anda visitor en- 
tered. It was a newspaper reporter. He 
was about, to retreat when his eyes, 
sweeping the length of the long center 


' table, fell on some scraps of paper care- 


lessly strewn about. They were cover- 
ed with curious designs. The accom- 
panying picture shows two examples. 

If it had been war time the newspa- 
perman might have imagined them to 
be plans of fortifications and turned 
them over to the department of justice 
for investigation. 

“Only some more of Hoover’s ever- 
lasting scribbling,” he remarked, and 
went on his way. 

But the fact that the secretary of com- 
merce continually scribbles is interest- 
ing in itself. It is well known to news- 
papermen that during interviews Sec- 
retary Hoover invariably draws odd 
designs while he ,talks. This occupa- 
tion does not interrupt his train of 
thought but rather helps it. He keeps 
a pad and pencil handy for that pur- 
This scribbling is very much of 
a habit with Mr. Hoover who blantes it 
on his engineering training. 

The secretary seldom looks at his 
callers when being interviewed. He 
keeps his eyes riveted on his scribbling 
unless he raises them to emphasize some 
special thought. His odd drawings con- 
tain but few curves and many straight 
lines. He is particularly fond of draw- 
ing circles in groups of three. Most of 
his figures are of a triangular pattern. 
Very often he connects circles to the 
triangles, 

Mr. Hoover’s scribblings serve as ex- 
cellent material for psychologists. Dr. 
W. A. White, superintendent of St. Eliz- 
abeth’s hospital for the insane, explains 
that many men of keen intellect who 
deal with big problems occupy their 
subconscious minds‘ in this way so as 
to give their best attention to perplex- 
ing matters. Other psychologists con- 
tend that the habit of scribbling is due 
to nervousness. Persons awaiting trial 
or other crises often pass waiting hours 
in s¢ ribbling—ever scribbfing. 

Psychologists like to claim that scrib- 
bling reveal character. They aver that 
the subconscious mind of today coin- 
cides exactly with that of the ancients. 
Scribblings made thousands of years 
_ use the same motifs as those of 
oday, 

Such drawings may not be as random 
as the uninitiated think. For instance, 
While correspondents were interview- 
ing Secretary Hoover to see if the gov- 
*rninent wouldstop the Tunney-Dempsey 
light at Philadelphia, Mr. Hoover’s con- 
stant pencil was busy drawing mazes in 
Which psychologists saw the view an 
‘vlator would get looking down on the 
light arena. Another time, when the 


pose. 


secretary was discussing the radio sit- 
uation, he drew what might be taken 
'o be a loop antenna. Again, while dis- 


cussing Alaska’s salmon fisheries, he 
sketthed an Eskimo ingloo. 

At a recent dinner where he dis- 
cussed prohibition Irvin Cobb involun- 
tarily made tablecloth sketches of wine 
glasses, liquor casks etc. Henry Hadley, 
associate conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic orchestra, habitually 
draws music diagrams. During the 
Daugherty trial, District-Attorney Buch- 
ner drew elaborate monograms contain- 
ing initials of persons at the trial. While 
telephoning he connects the numerals 
from 1 to 7 in intricate designs. 

However, most scribbling is so indefi- 
nite that a beholder with an imaginative 
mind can conjure up almost any kind of 
a picture from the finished work. Scrib- 
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Pranks of Secretary of Commerce Hoover’s 

subconscious mind. The design on the right 

was scribbled by Mr. Hooyer while attending 
@ radio conference. 


bled designs are much like peculiar 


rock formations in which people pro- 
fess to see profiles and odd shapes. 
Scribbling appears to be automatic and 
just as much a habit as blinking the 
eyes. It may be derived from school- 
days when we used to carve our initials 
in the desks instead of doing our lessons. 





A GERMAN DESCRIBES BASEBALL 


It is always interesting to read a descrip- 
tion of our national game of baseball made 
by a vfsiting foreigner to enlighten his 
home people. It is also generally amusing. 
Germans are credited with using scientific 
methods in observation and of always em- 
ploying meticulous care to secure accuracy 
in their reports. Dr. Gerhard Venzmer is 
a well known author, but his description of 
baseball in his new book on life in Amer- 
ica contains several rather curious misap- 
prehensions. He made his notes at a world 
series game, which he described as follows: 

The arrangements for the game of base- 
ball, to be played in an arena that is open 
on one side, are simple enough. A four- 
cornered sandy field close to the seats; be- 
hind it, toward the open side of the en- 
closure, a broad, level, grass plot. About 
in the middle of the square there is a mark- 
ed place; here stands the thrower of the 
ball. Diagonally in front of him, toward 
the angle made by the main building, is 
a larger marked space. At this angle, 
which forms also,one of the four corners 
of the playing field, stands the carefully 
armored man who hits the ball. ° 


“The other four corners of the playing 


‘field are marked by small cushions of sand. 


This is how the game is played: The ball 
thrower (pitcher) throws. the ball from 
his place in the: middle of the field toward 
the ball hitter; the latter tries to strike it 
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back, by means of a wooden club. If he 
hits it fair, the ball flies with great force 
in the air, far out over the grass plot. 

“As long as the ball is in the air the 
lucky ball hitter may run. He must run 
around from one station—that is, from 
one sand cushion, which marks the corners 
and serves as neutral ground—to another, 
until he covers the entire course and re- 
turns ‘home.’ Thus he scores a run. But 
he is in danger that the ball may be re- 
covered by one of his opponents (the side 
of the pitcher) and thrown back into the 
playing field. So, of course, the hitter has — 
to remain standing at the ‘neutral station’ 
at which he finds himself; otherwise his 
whole ‘run’ counts for nothing. 

“Although the pitcher remains generally 
the same man throughout an entire game, 
the batters, naturally, follow one another, 
so that often several corners of the field 
- occupied by runners at the same time, 
If the batter whose turn it is makes an es- 
pecially good hit, sometimes all the bat- 
ters come home. 

“Although the game may be explained in 
a few words, there are a great number of 
fine points to be observed in the skillful 
playing. The skill of the well-trained play- 
ers in pitching the ball, in hitting it back 
and in catching it, borders on the mar- 
velous, 

“For example, in order to prevent the 
batter from making a good hit, by means 
of which he could, perhaps, come ‘home,’ 
the pitcher imparts to the ball an imper- 
ceptible motion, upward or downward, to 
the right or to the left, which cannot be 
noticed until the batter hits it ‘foul.’ 

“The skill of the batter is a perfect won- 
der to me. How he could ever hit the 
swift, whistling ball, with his thin club, 
so inadequate to its purpose; how he could 
tell, from the movements of the pitcher and 
the course of the ball, how to hit it—that 
is a mystery. And the outlying catchers of 
the ball, they, too, deserve astonishment, 
When the ball is well hit by the batter it 
mounts to unbelievable heights- and is 
hardly to be seen, even as a tiny white’ 
dot. Surely, no one is able to play the 
game with such skill unless he has prac- 
ticed it since his boyhood. 

“The applause from the seats when one 
of the well known players makes a good 

it which leads to a home run is indescrib- 
able. But the indignation over a poor 
play is equally loud and openly expressed. 
It seems as though each one of the excited 
spectators is playing the game himself, in 
spirit. I am reminded again of the enthu- 
siam which I have witnessed at bull fights. 
Really, one would not have expected such 
enthusiasm and excitement among sober- 
minded Yankees. I know of nothing in Ger- 
many that can come anywhere near the 
interest taken in baseball in the United 
States by old and young, high and low, 
rich and poor.” 





SHORTEST SPEECH IN HISTORY 


Serious though President Coolidge ap- 
pears in general, his sense of humor lies 
very close to the surface, as his old friends 
know. Once, when the president was a 
member of the Massachusetts legislature, 
a certain member who was noted for his 
long-winded speeches, addressed the house 
for an hour in support of a measure, dur- 
ing which he used a succession of affirma- 
tions always beginning with “It is—” 

When Calvin Coolidge rose to speak on 
the question he said, “Mr. Speaker, it isn’t,” 
and sat down.—Everybody’s Magazine. 





NOT TRANSFERABLE 
Advertising slogans are all right, but it 
won’t do to mix them. Imagine an under- 
taker adopting “Eventually,Why Not Now.” 
—Dayton News. 
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Little Stories from Real Life 





Did He Choose Right? 
A Springfield, N. J., resident was out 
rowing on Silver lake with his wife, 
six-year-old son and three men friends. 
A storm broke and the boat capsized, 
_throwing its occupants into the lake. 
The boat drifted away and one of the 
three men shouted to the father: “Save 
one of them, we’ll try to get the other.” 
Should he save his wife or his son? The 
man grasped his son and struck out for 
shore. His wife was left struggling 
in the water and the three men compan- 

ions were unable to reach her. 


Own Son Didn’t Know Him 


When a farmer found a man dying of 
exhaustion on a highway near Colum- 
bia, Mo., he turned him over to the 
police. The man, who said his name 
was James O’Neill and tHat he lived in 
Moberly, died in jail. O’Neill’s son 
identified the body, recognizing his 
father’s clothing and possessions. The 
man was buried dnd his family became 
reconciled to their loss. 

Then a man who looked very much 
like James O’Neill went to the O’Neill 
home and tried to convince the family 
that he was the original and only James 
O’Neill, the man who was supposed to 
have died in jail. He explained that his 
clothing had been stolen about three 
weeks previously and that the other 
rfian had misrepresented his identity. 
O’Neill’s son admitted that the dead man 
didn’t look much like his father after all. 


An Affectionate Cat 
Submitted by L. A. Boyer, Chicago, Tl. 


It is popularly supposed that cats are 
not affectionate; that they will be just 
as happy with one person as with an- 
other, so long as food is forthcoming. 
But we had a pet that was—well—dif- 
ferent! ; 

Katinka was her name. We obtained 
her as a small kitten and she became 
unusually fond of us. But she was also 
an unusual cat. Because we live in a 
city apartment Katinka was never on 
the ground. Except for the casual visi- 
tor, (from whom Katinka hid) we were 
her all; our two rooms were her little 
world. Though friends laughingly re- 
ferred to our pet as a “hot-house cat,” 
Katinka obtained plenty of fresh air 
and sunshine on the windowsill. 

Morningtimes the gray ball of fluff 
would awaken us with loud purring. 
If we did not arouse in time she would 
tcuch our face with a velvet paw, ever 
so gently. Perhaps a cold little nose 
might even nudge our cheek. A hun- 
dred times a day Katinka would rub 
against us, not so much, it seemed, to 
attract attention as to mutely say, “I 
love you.” 

At times the furry creature would 
romp about the apartment plainly beg- 
ging us to frolic. But the gathering dusk 

‘of evening always found Katinka sitting 
sphynx-like on the telephone.stand in 
the hall—waiting. Lfttle ears would 
prick up every time the elevator stop- 





ped at our floor. However, there was 
no fooling Katinka. She knew the sound 
of our footsteps. Then, and then only, 
would she go to the door to greet us 
the moment it opened. And what a wel- 
come she would give us! 

We had Katinka four long, pleasur- 
able years. A day came when we had 
to make a trip. We entrusted Katinka 
to a boarding home for pets. Dressed 
in her best collar, she never mewed as 
we took her to the establishment. Nor 
did she purr; she sensed the parting. 
We personally placed her in a little 
kennel that was provided with plenty 
of food and water. Giving her a fare- 
well pat on the head we left. Did we 
imagine it or did Katinka’s great round 
eyes oddly blink? 

When we returned only the little 
collar remained. 

“I never saw anythimg like it in cats 
before,” a zealous attendant explained. 
“She wouldn’t eat. We can force dogs 
to eat, but not cats. She seemed-to be 
always waiting and listening.» On.the 
ninth day she died.” 

However, it was not until my wife 
saw the tell-tale mark left by a wee 


‘ paw on our windowsill that she cried. 


Yes, people can become very attach- 
ed to pets! 


An Tll-Considered Letter 


Tobasco Smith who was employed by 
a big bank in Michigan suddenly disap- 
peared one day last July. Three days, 
later his bank was robbed of $7000. All 
efforts to locate the missing bank em- 
ployee or the robber were unsuccessful 
A month later the New York police re- 
ceived a letter from a man in that city 
asking aid in tracing two women with 
whom he had become acquainted and 
who, he claimed, vamoosed with a va- 
lise of his containing $5000. 

Investigation resulted in the arrest of 
the correspondent as a fugitive from 
justice. The man admitted being the 
missing bank employee-robber of Mich- 
igan. 


If He Had Only Known 


When Davis Masters, grandfather of 
Edgar Lee Masters, poet, returned from 
the Blackhawk war, a century.ago, he 
had a chance to trade his pony for 40 
acres of land described as “somewhere 
between the Chicago river and Lake 
Michigan. This land is now in the heart 
of the Chicago business section. An 
offer was recently made to buy an alley 
running a city block and only 40 feet 
wide for $400,000. 


WHAT THE PRAIRIE DOGS SAY 


“Prairie dogs are curiously human 
critters,” says Ernest Thompson Seton, 
celebrated naturalist and author, who 
believeg it likely, even, that they have 
the rudiments of a language with which 
they can transmit to each other their 
simple emotions. He recently made an 
extensive study of their “language” as 
these queer animals fought and romped 
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and wooed at the. National Zoologica) 
Park at Washington. =~ 


Mr. Seton spent several weeks at the 
zoo and devoted his chief attention to 
these animals. During that time he 
found that every prairie dog’s bark has 
a meaning all its own. When one be. 
comes alarmed his tail jerks once or 
twice as a warning to his fellows. Then 
follows the ordinary “quek” or bark 
for which the prairie dog is named, 
After this one of them gives a sharp 
note which sounds like “squit-tuck” and 
all run to cover. The sound “skr-skirr- 
r-r” uttered by these “dogs” probably 
has an English equivalent. This sound 
is frequently uttered when the animals 
are fighting among themselves. Be. 
sides they have a number of definite 
squeaks and chatters used in “common 
conversation,” and, according to the 
naturalist, they are perpetual gossips 
and chatterers. But, in his opinion, 
their most singular vocal exercize is 
their song. This song is sung by the 
older animals of either sex at any time 
and without obvious cause. Suddenly 
one will rear up and with snout to the 
sky utter a soft “wee-oo,” ‘then drop 
down again. 


In eating, Mr. Seton says, the dogs sit 
up on their hindquarters and hold their 
food in one paw. At first most of them 
seemed to be righthanded, but later one 
was discovered that used his left paw 
altogether. When friendly prairie dogs 
meet they salute by kissing. This is 
done by rubbing snouts together. Many 
of them have the trick of nibbling at 
each other’s tail. 


Prairie dogs are among the most dif- 
ficult animals to keep in confinement. 
In preparing a place for them a large 
excavation is made, the bottom: and 
walls are lined“with concrete and then 
filled in with dirt. This gives the ani- 
mals plenty of room to dig their deep, 
long tunnel homes. Zoo attendants 
claim that the prairie dog is never quite 
so happy as when he is exploring with 
his snout in the caverns he has made. 
On the great plains a prairie dog vil- 
lage sometimes will cover from 10 to 20 
acres and will contain thousands of the 
animals. They are a great nuisance to 
farmers and for that reason they are 
being exterminated as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 





—— 


RESTORING THE “CONSTITUTION” 


In restoring America’s famous old man- 
of-war, the Constitution, the forest service 
has been called upon to help in the search 
for suitable timbers. 

Built in the days when this country had 
an abundance of excellent oak timbers for 
shipbuilding purposes, the old 44-gun fri 
gate originally contained timbers, princi- 
pally of oak, which those in charge of its 
restoration are eager to duplicate. It was 
hoped to find some of the needed material 
on three islands off the coast of Georgia 
which had been set aside in the days of 
wooden vessels as timber reserves for the 
U. S. navy. Accordingly, government for- 
estry and logging experts have just com 
pleted a survey of these islands and report 
that oak timbers of the kind required aré 
not available in sufficient quantity. Hov- 
ever, they have found on Grover island 
pine timber suitable for deck beams, p]ank- 
ing, and ceiling, . 
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(ems from Exchanges 


Not Far Wrong 

Kort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram—De- 
ring that his candidacy for attorney- 
eral was being opposed for two reasons, 
ecause he was young and from West 
Texas, James Alfred, 28 years old, aspirant 
from Wiehita Falls, continued his cam- 
paign through South -Texas with an hour’s 
address Tuesday morning. His speech, de- 
livered from the bandstand, was well re- 
ceived, applesauce and laught2r frequently 
greeting his thrusts. 


Why the Show Failed 

North Iowa Times (McGregor, Iowa)—All 
of those exhibiting poultry at the National 
Fair will be fed, cooped and watered free 
of charge. 

(ent in by Mlilen O’Rieley, MoGregor, Iowa) 
No Wonder 
\ustin (Tex.) American—(headlines)— 
CONNIE LEAVES HUSBAND 


Miss Talmadge to Divorce Her Scot Souse 
(Sent in by L. M. Lee, Austin, Tex.) 


Quick, Watson, the Needle! 

New York Telegram—(editorial)—The 
discoverer of ether as fhe producer of 
unconsciousness was William Thomas 
Green Morton, a Boston dentist, who had 
experimented for nearly two years in using 
the fumes upon animals and upon himself 
before he ventured to try it in practice and 


upon a human being. 
(Sent in by Charles F. Unger, New York) 


A Good Time Was Had by All 
Sisseton (S. Dak.) Standard—Mathew 
Lensen was kicked on the urday night, ev- 
ery one had a good time. 
(Sent in by EB. F. Atwood, Sisseton, 8. Dak.) 


Why Marie? 

Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Star—Following the 
mode of sovereigns from time immoral, 
Queen Marie formally called on President 
and Mrs. Coolidge. 


All Jack’s Work 
St. Paul (Minn.) News—Dempsey is a 
bum, a vagrant, a tramp, a safe-cracker and 
a strangler of children. I made him what 
he is today.—Jack Kearns. 
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Personal Hygiene ‘ 

Stanley (N. Dak.) Sun—Every child 
should have at least one bath a week and if 
possible more. We have a new bath chart 
on which we make our baths each week. 

(Sent in by Melvin Ness, Blaisdell, N. Dak.) 


Christmas is Coming 
Meadville (Pa.) Tribune-Republican — 
(adv..\—Men’s Neckties. Pure silk ties, 
bought to sell at 75 cents. Now only $1. 


Al’s Clothes Shop. 


“What’s in a Name.” 
Imboden (Ark.) paper— 
Bjerke & Bjerke, Chiropractors 
(Sent in by Florence Hadley, Imboden, Ark.) 








A.Messy Business 
Majestic Theater News (Austin, Tex.)— 
One of the high lights in “The Black Pirate” 
Is a scene showing a whole regiment of 
liers swimming under water in a messed 
attack on a battleship. 
(Sent in by L. M. Lee, Austin, Tex.) 


What“About Us Girls? 

Sunset (Fla.) Item—Bill Schraft is re- 
ported as being confined to his home by 
lliness. His man friends are hoping for 
his speedy recovery. 


Ss 





Even this Point Didn’t Deter Them 

“harleston (S. C.) News and Courier— 
(adv.)—Silk dresse¥ at $7.95. THE USUAL 
$5.00 VALUES. 















































































THE PATHFINDER 


Making Your Dollars Work 


Make Your Friends Happy for a Whole Year 
By Sending Them The Pathfinder 


We Will Allow You Bargain Wholesale Rates and Will Present Each of Your 
Friends, and Also Yourself, With the Most Superb Little Oil- 
q Painting Remembrance You Ever Saw 


At Holiday time for many years we have made a special offer to our readers whereby 
they are allowed to order Pathfinder subscriptions as presents, at special prices. We 
have also sent to each recipient an artistic little souvenir stating that he or she was to 
have the Pathfinder for a year with the compliments of the person ordering it. 

While thousands of our patrons have taken advantage of this special Christmas-time offer, we have always 
felt that there were many-thougands more who would have grasped the chance if they had fully realized the 
great value they were getting and giving. This year we decided to make a special drive which would make 
everybody sit up and take notice. Accordingly we gave instructions to our 

P TRAVEL EDITOR IN EUROPE 
to look everywhere and pick out for the Pathfinder Holiday Souvenir, no matter what it cost, 


The Prettiest Obtainable Art Novelty 


The Travel Editor has more than fulfilled our expectations. He has combed the great 
art producing centers of all countries and has arranged for the production of a series 
of six little gems in the way of garden scenes, in colors. No\words can give an ade- 
quate idea of these novel and exquisite little art works. They are actual copies of 
original oil paintings done by artists of distinction. They are nat to be confused with 
cheap halftone “process” reproductions as they are in a class by themselves. Everyone 
who has seen them has simply “gone crazy’’ about them. Each one is a perfect copy of 
a real painting done in oil, with all the original purity and beauty of colors so tg le 
carri out that even experts mistake them for the originals. Even the very brus 
marks of the artist are reproduced—not merely imitate 


there. - Everyone asks 
How Can It Be Done 


The rage nowadays (is all for very small pictures—what the artists call ‘‘thumbnail’’ pictures. The big 
pictures ofthe past are now all out of fashion. These pean art novelties that the Travel Editor has 
picked out, out of many thousand subjects, just filtthe bill. They are reduced to about the size of a post- 
card. They are mounted on heavy board. Each one has a dainty little calendar for 1927 suspended from it, 
and at the top is a ribbon hanger by which it may be hung on the wall. 

After the year 1927 is past and the calendar is exhausted the picture can be kept as a thing of unusual 
beauty. When put in a neat little frame one of these pictures is fit to grace the home of anyone who knows 
what true art is. If you don’t tell your friends anything different they will think it is an original little oil 
painting purchased at a high price. , 








by photograph but actually 
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- 4 Three Samples of the European Oil Pictures, Reduced in Size. 
Actual Pictures Are About Size of a Postal 


Easy Way to Have One of These Oils 


As the supply of these beautiful little art gems is naturally limited and as they are 
designed for souvenir purposes only, they cannot be sold. This is not a money-making 
matter but a matter of friendly mutual service and good-will. These pictures are to 
go only with gift Pathfinder subscriptions. We make the cost very low, as follows: 


§ Subscriptions, to Different Addresses, - - $3.00 


(Any greater number at same rate, 60 cents a year) 


3 Subscriptions, $2.00; 2 Subscriptions, $1.50 
Single Subscriptions, New or Renewal, Always $1.00 


Make up a list of your friends to whom you wish to give presents, send us the proper 
amount, with their addresses, and we will do the rest. There is no other way that is 
so easy or that gives such satisfaction. The Pathfinder is the very gold standard 


of reading value. 
PERSONAL REWARD FOR EARLY ORDERS 


If you will act promptly and mail us your order for gift subscriptions not later than Dec. 4, and if you 
make a SPECIAL REQUEST for it, we will forward you one of these unique little souvenirs for your 
pains, in addition to sending one to each person on your gift list. We do this because we want you to see 
for yourself how rare and how beautiful these souvenirs are. The subscriptions you send in under this offer 
must be (not renewals) and not your own. We urge you te act at once. This offer expires Dec. 4th. After 
Dec. 4th souvenirs will not be" given club raisers; they will be furnished only with gift subscriptions. 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., . - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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in Spare Time 


Show our elaborate cata- 
log of beautiful monu- 
ments to your friends, 
neighbors and acquaint- 
ances. Quote the excep- 
tionally low prices we offer. Sales 
y1 will came easy and your commissions 
é should run from $75.00 to $250.00 a 
month for spare time work. 


Two thousand representatives now 






making fine profiits selling “Time 
Proof” Memorials. Beautiful Sales 
Outfit Free. Monthly Sales Helps 








furnished. Write today. 


Sa V, 


Buying Memorials Direct 
mr caves Consumers’ Monument 
Company has a huge plant 
and has been manufac- 
turing thousands of me- 
morials yearly for 22 years. 
Naturally our prices are lower 
than those of a small firm. The differ- 
ence is passed on to you. If there is no 
Consumers’ Monument Company Repre- 
sentative in your city write for our cir- 
cular showing typical designs of beauty 
and quoting rock bottom prices. We 
pay the freight. 

When writing state whether you wish 
to represent..4s or are interested in 
buying a memorial. 


Consumers’ Monument Co. 


Ball Ground a Georgia : 


Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming more popu- 
tar. Today a very large number ofthe leading schools have 
adopted this study as a permanent branch of en while 
literary and ding circles 
their most important work. The Pathénder was the first paper 
to receive general recognition as the “best means” for this 
interesting study and is today, as for the past 33 years, the 
most popular current-events journal. It has won its posi 

by pure merit, because itis the only news review that is truly 
comprehensive. Coming asit does from the nation’s capital, 



































every week many interesting subjects that ate skipped by the 
rest or taken second-hand. In adoptingthe Pathfinder you will 
havethe satisfaction of knowing that you are getting the original, 


The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages is 


ic a Copy Per Week 


We Coder Aocanted Ser eas Can O20 of 
ar ey 


Club wager thn on Wednesday each 
preceding date of issue 


Orders for more than 5 copies a week accepted forany num- 
ber of weeks, providing total cost of same exceeds $1.00. 
Papersin packages of 5 or more will be mailed to different 
addresses but subscriptions to go to individual addresses will 
not be accepted at the package rate. We furnish sample copies 
(one week) for introductory purposes Free, 


Teachers, Get Busy. Your scholars will be greatly ben- 
efited by reading the Pathfinder and school work will be more 
mteresting. The Pathfinder is being used in many schools; 
once tried, always uséd. You owe it to your school to give the 


besta trial. Send your order today. 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 
RESTORED 


GRAY fun, 


What a happy surprise is PILATONE, famous Euro- 
pean discovery, which not only restores the once love- 
ly eolor of your hair, but also prometes rapid growth, 
| ae na dandruff, and gives new life and lustre to 
fading, graying hair. Applied like any tonic. Stands 
shampooing, waving. Does not stain scalp or linen. 

o streaks or spote. Large $2 bottle by mail for only 
$1.35 to introduce in U. S. (or pay $1.50 C. O. D.) 
Money back if not delighted. 


Cross Chemical Co., 93 Nassau St., New York, Dpt.41 









































SONG POEM WRITE Submit it yous poems. Music 
ing, Disteibuting. BRENNEN, Dept. FFF. 1680 bieedeny: tee Yok 
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“God’s Greatest M iracle in Stone” 


The Natural Bridge of Virginia will 
some day “draw the attention of the 
world.” This prediction was made by 
Thomas Jefferson more than a century 
ago. It has been partly fulfilled. Since 
the Sage of Monticello was laid to rest 
in his mountain grave beside his boy- 
hood friend Dabney Carr, hundreds of 
thousands of people from every corner 
of the earth have. made pilgrimages to 
the Valley of Virginia to see the Natural 
Bridge. Although natural bridges of 
greater dimensions have been discov- 
ered in states which Jefferson never 
heard of, this one still remains the most 
popular natural curiosity of its kind in 
the United States. No other can vie 
with it in scenic beauty and historical 
associations. 


Now Jefferson’s prediction is to be 
fulfilled in a larger measure than ever 
before. For a consideration of $500,- 
000 the Natural Bridge property has 
been purchased by a group of Virginia 
business men. J. Lee Davis, a promi- 
nent Richmond banker, is president of 
the new company. The vice-president 
is Oliver J. Sands, president of the 
American National Bank of Richmond. 
Business men from Staunton, Lynch- 
burg and other parts of the Old Do- 
minion are also interested financially 
in the enterprise. These men hope to 
gradually develop the Natural Bridge 
property into a high-class resort. They 
believe that its historic background, 
natural scenery and accessibility entitle 
it to such development. 

This property was first granted to 
Thomas Jefferson by the crown of Eng- 
land in 1774, Lord Dunmore then being 
the royal governor of the province. The 
grant reads in part as follows: “Know 
ye that for divers good causes and con- 
siderations, but more especially for and 
in consideration of the sum of twenty 
shillings of good and lawful money for 
our use paid to our receiver general 
of our revenue, in our Colony and Do- 
minion of Virginia, we have given, 
granted and confirmed, and by these 
presents for us, our heirs and'successors, 
do give, grant and confirm unto Thomas 
Jefferson, one certain tract or parcel of 
land, containing 157 acres, lying and 
being in the county of Botetourt, in- 
cluding the Natural Bridge on Cedar 
Creek, a branch of James,river, and 
bounded as followeth, etc. etc.” The 
remainder of the grant defines the 
boundaries in detail. Since the origi- 
nal purchase by Jefferson from the Eng- 
lish crown the title to the property has 
been transferred 12 times. 


In December, 1786, Jefferson wrote to 
William Carmichael from Paris, informe 
ing him that he would send him a copy 
of his “Notes on Virginia” just as soon 
as the new edition should be finished. 
To Carmichael he wrote: “You will find 
in them that the Natural Bridge has 
found an admirer in me also. I should 
be happy to make with you a tour of 
the curiosities you will find therein 
mentioned. That kind of pleasure sur- 
passes much in my estimation whatever 


I find on this side of Atlantic. I some- 
fimes think of building a little hermitage 
at the Natural Bridge (for it is my prop- 
erty) and of passing there a part of the 
year at least.” 


A few years later, while at Monticello, 
Jefferson wrote to the Rev. Charles 
Clay: “I had hoped that during my stay 
here I could have had the pleasure of 
seeing you in Bedford, but I find it will 
be too short for that. Besides views of 
business in that country I had wished 
again to visit that greatest of our curi- 
osities the .Natural Bridge, and I did 
not,know but you might have the same 
desire.” 

Nothing could be more interesting in 
this connection than Jefferson’s own 
account of the bridge in his “Notes on 





A Bridge Not Made With Hands 


Virginia,” which was published in Paris 
while he was American minister to 
France. The complete passage reads 
as follows: 


“The Natural Bridge, the most sub- 
lime of nature’s works, though not com- 
prehended under the present head, must 
not be pretermitted. It is on the ascent 
of a hill, which seems to have been 
cloven through its length by some great 
convulsion. The fissure, just at the 
bridge, is, by some admeasurements, 27!) 
feet deep, by others only 205. It is about 
45 feet wide at the top; this of course 
determines the length of the bridge, and 
its height from the water. Its breadth 
in the middle is about 60 feet, but more 
at the ends, and the thickness of the 
mass, at the summit of the arch, about 
40 feet. A part of this thickness is con- 
stituted by a coat of earth, which gives 
this thickness many large trees. The 
residue, with the hill on both sides, |S 
one solid rock of limestone. The arch 


approaches the semi-elliptical form; but 
the larger axis of the ellipsis, which 
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would be the cord of the.arch, is many 
times longer than the transverse. 

“Though the sides of this bridge are 
provided in some parts with a parapet 
of fixed rocks, yet few have resolution 
to walk to them, and look over into the 
abyss. You involuntarily fall on your 
hands and feet, creep to the parapet, 
and peep over it. Looking down from 
this height about a minute gave me a 
violent headache. If the view from the 
top be painful and intolerable, that from 
below is delightful in an equal extreme. 
It is impossible for the emotions arising 
from the sublime to be felt beyond what 
they are here; so beautiful an arch, so 
elevated, so light, and springing as it 
were up to heaven! The rapture of the 
spectator is really indescrible! The fis- 
sure continuing narrow, deep, and 
straight, for. a considerable distance 
above and below the bridge, opens a 
short but very pleasing view of the 
North mountain on one side and the 
Blue Ridge on the other, at the distance 
each of them of about five miles. 

“This bridge is in the county of Rock- 
bridge, to which it has given name, and 
affords a public and commodious pas- 
sage over a valley which cannot be 
crossed elsewhere for a considerable 
distance. The stream passing under it 
is called Cedar creek. It is a water of 
James river and sufficient in the driest 


season to turn a grist mill, though its 
fountain is not more than two miles 
above.” 


Jefferson had little patience with neo- 
ple who had no appreciation of the nat- 
ural wonders around them. Standing, 
in his imagination, on the eminence now 
known as Jefferson Rock, at Harper’s 
Ferry at the confluence of the Shenan- 


doah and Potomac rivers—a view which 
he pronounced worth a trip across the 
Atlantic to see—he wrote: “Yet here, 


as in the neighborhood of the Natural 
Bridge, are people who have passed 
their lives within half a dozen miles, 
and have never been to survey these 
monuments of a war between rivers and 
mountains, which must have shaken the 
earth itself to its center.” 

After his retirement from the presi- 
dency Jefferson made another visit to 
the Natural Bridge. He surveyed it and 
made a map of it with his own hands, 
A year later he returned, bringing with 
him this time two old slaves—Patrick 
Henry and his wife—for whom he built 
asmall two-room log cabin. They were 


instructed to keep one room of the cabin 
always open for the accommodation of 
any strangers who might visit the re- 
gion. With the two slaves was left a 


large book forthe “sentiments of visi- 
tors.” Among the notable men who 
Wrote their names in this book were 
John Marshall, Henry Clay, James Mon- 
roe, Thomas Benton, Andrew Jackson, 


Martin Van Buren and Sam Houston. 
Houston was born only a few miles 
from the Natural Bridge. 


Clay and Marshall were especially de- 


lighted with the natural curiosity. When 
the great chief justice saw it he ex- 
Cliimed: “QGod’s greatest miracle in 
The eloquent mill boy of the 
Slashes described it as “the bridge not 
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made with hands, that spans a river 
carries a highway and makes two moun- 
tains one.” The highway referred to is 
now part of the Lee Highway which 
traverses the continent from Washing- 
ton to Los Angeles. : 

The two slaves left at the Natural 
Bridge by Jefferson were never released 
from slavery; nor were they ever re- 
called to the Monticello plantation. The 
survivor—Patrick Henry’s wife—died 
in the cabin 20 years later. Unfortu- 
nately, the book of sentiments, which 
had been written full of names, was ac- 
cidentally destroyed in 1845. Only a 
few extracts were preserved. 

When George Washington~ was a 
young surveyor in the employ of Lord 
Fairfax he made a pilgrimage up the 
Shenandoah and carved his initials high 
up on the limestone face of the bridge 
where they can be seen to this day. 
One day several students from Wash- 
ington College at Lexington rode out to 
view the bridge. This was in the early 
part of the last century. 
students, Henry Piper, upon seeing 
Washington’s initials carved so high 
on the wall, became envious of the 
deeds of the father of his country. Piper 
told his companions that he would carve 
his name higher up than that of Wash- 
ington. 

The student climbed up the ‘natural 
wall and accomplished his purpose. But 
when he looked down into the yawning 
abyss beneath he was afraid to descend. 
He requested his friends not to speak 
to him and then began grimly to climb 
upward. His friends watched him for 
a few minutes with astonishment. Then 
they ran around to the top where they 
might assis? him if he came anywhere 
near the parapet above. Piper actually 
got close enough for them to seize him 
and pull him to safety. He immediate- 
ly collapsed and it was some time be- 
fore he regained consciousness. 

The traditions hovering around the 
Natural Bridge and the community are 
legion. In 1770 a bloody Indian battle 
was fought a short distance from the 
bridge. Several men have met death 
by standing too close to the edge of the 
mammoth pillar known as Pulpit Rock. 
Corbin Lackland was killed there in 


1833, and Robert Walker in 1845. Once 


the people in the community were awed 
when an unidentified stranger plunged 
from the’top of the bridge into the 
abyss below. 

When visitors at the Natural Bridge 
express doubt as to the height of the 
arch, a favorite resort of the natives is 
to ask the doubting Thomas to throw 
a stone as high as the bridge. His con- 
ceit is immediately dissipated. George 
Washington again figures in the story 
in this connection. They say at the 
bridge that Washington was the only 
man who visited the place who could 
throw a stone to the top of the arch. 





And he gave it for his opinion, “that 
whoever could make two ears of corn, or 
two blades of grass, to grow upon a spot of 


ground where only one grew before, would~ 


deserve better of mankind, and. do more 
essential service to his country, than the 
whole race of politicians put together— 
Swift. 
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For nearly two days a genuine “south- 
easter” had been blowing steadily, .with 
cold, driving rain. It still raged when, early 
in the afternoon of the second day, the 
Colby girls sat talking sadly in their tiny 
living room, but it served only to emphasize 
a gloom whose cause was far more serious 
than wind or weather. Indeed, today these 
two “girls,” so called, evén at 50, by the 
charitable New England idiom, were con- 
fronted by a trouble that threatened to 
change the entire course of their peaceful 
life current. Since the death of their father, 
10 years ago, the sisters had lived alone in 
their little doll’s house of a cottage, remote 
from the seaboard town whose limits claimed 
it, yet perfectly content with each other’s 
society, and supported comfortably by their 
garden and by the most microscopic of in- 
comes. 

But now the unexpected had happened :— 
An old family debt had come to light; the 
creditor, living in a far-off city, had brought 
the law to bear, and this afternoon they 
had decided that the old house would have 
to go. Susan had even gone to the length of 
imagining that “they” would pull it down. 
“It may be mean spirited,” she confessed, 
“but I’d hate to see other folks that ain’t 
Colbys, nor nothin’ to do with them, livin’ 
here; it don’t seem right; no, it don’t!” 

The two troubled spinsters heaved a mu- 
tual sigh, and went on with their sewing in 
thoughtful silence. “Liza, the elder by a 
year or two, was stouter than her sister, and 
of a more easy-going temperament, satisfied 
to allow Susan to “run things.” 


“For,” as she said, “ef Susan wants ter do 
the orderin’ ’round, an’ think up idees, why, 
I don’t, so I guess we're all right.” They 
came of a long line of sturdy Puritan stock, 
and were as healthy and strong as girls of 
20, doing a long day’s work outdoors 
and in, without a thought of Weariness, But 
though living on the shore all their lives, 
their nautical experience was limited to an 
occasional row around to the village in their 
weather-beaten old dory, a relic of their 
father’s fishing days, and neither of them 
had ever set foot on board another craft of 
any description. 

It was for the little cove in front of the 
cottage, where the dory was moored, that 
Susan started out when, a little later in the 
afternoon, a sudden burst of sunlight re- 
minded her that she “hadn’t had a breath 
of air for two days.” Meantime, ’Liza,intent 
on finishing her work, sat placidly in the 
house, oblivious of the fact that the after- 
noon was fast wearing away, while her fine- 
ly shaped head, just touched with gray, 
nodded and jerked over her sewing. About 
five o’clock,- however, she was awakened 
from her torpor by the opening of the door 
and a rush of fresh air and damp skirts 
that heralded her sister’s appearance. 


“My goodness, *Liza!” Susan exclaimed, 
“there’s a ship outside a-floatin’ along all 
wrecked to pieces; I been watchin’’em more'n 
an hour from the bluff, an’ the folks on her 
don’t seem to be able to do one thing to 
save ’emselves! She’s goin’ straight for 
Spoutin’ Rock, an’ they'll all be drowned ef 
she hits it!” 

“Now you don’t say so!” exclaimed ’Liza, 
by this time so aroused as to stop rocking; 
“better run down an tell the folks in town, 
hadn’t ye?” 

“Land sakes! there ain’t half time fer me 
ter git down there and them men ter 
git way ’round the bluff in a boat *fore she 
hits the rock. . No, ’Liza you and I got ter 
take the dory an’ rowout an’ help them folks; 
you hurry up now; git somethin’ for your 
head an’ come along. It ain’t a‘big ship, 
an’ I guess the dory’ll hold all there be. 


. 


Neen ene a eee eee ca 
Don’t you -waste time talkin,’ but hurry up 
and git ready.” ~ ’ 

“Oh, dear!” wailed "Liza, flying aroung 
with unwonted activity, “ef this ain’t the 
craziest—is my hat on straight?” 

“Don’t wear a hat!”—snatching it away 
and substituting a red table cloth—“here, 
take this; now come along !” 

The two hurried to the beach and pushed 
off the dory, clambering in and each taking 
her usual seat, with alacrity born of long 
practice, and soon their stalwart arms were 
sending the old boat toward the mouth of 
the cove in handsome style. The cove was 
protected from the wind and was calm as 
a pond, but outside the sea was running 
strongly, and though evidently subsiding, 
was bursting against the foot of the bluff 
with steady thunder and rush sending sy. 
perb clouds of snowy foam far aloft. 

“*Where’s the ship?” inquired Eliza over 
her shoulder. 

“Way out from the Point, Susan answered; 
“you keep a-pullin’ an’ I’ll steer.” 

The bluff she had ascended lay between 
the cove and the village, so that the vessel, 
whatever she was, probably could not have 
been seen by the villagers; across the cove 
was an angle of land known as the Point, 
and beyond this extended miles and miles 
of marsh and sand-hills, without a house in 
sight. Around the Point, some distance out, 
lay a solitary reef, marked with a spindle, 
known as the Spouting Rock. There had 
not been a wreck in the vicinity within the 
memory of man, and a lifeboat had never 
been thought of. 

The sisters rowed steadily on, Susan ot 
casionally turning her head and altering the 
course with a deft stroke or two, till they 
were out of the cove and on the open sea. 
The wind, while still blowing smartly, had 
shifted somewhat in an inshore direction; 
the sea had gone down considerably, but 
was high enough to set the dory pitching 
furiously, bringing her flat bottom down 
between the waves with resounding smacks 
that sent dismay to ’Liza’s soul. But het 
protestations were cut short by Susan. “Ef 
it do go to pieces,” said she, reassuringly, 
“we could both swim when we was young- 
sters, an’ I guess we could hang on ter the 
pieces till we git ashore,” a comforting 
prospect that had hardly its intended effect 
on ’Liza’s spirits; she had noidea of disobey- 
ing orders, however, but pulled bravely 0 
with long, clean strokes that soon brought 
them alongside the “ship.” 

On inspection thecraft in question proved 
to be fair-sized schooner, evidently a yacht; 
the mainmast had broken off near the deck, 
and lay slantingwise over the crushed rail, 
with the topmast under water, in a wonder 
ful mess of ropes and canvas, making the 
vessel careen slightly toward the dory. The 
foremast, minus its topmast, was still stand: 
ing with the foresail neatly furled, while 
the jibs lay in a heap on the forward deck 
All this as told, however, would have bee 
Greek to our heroines, who knew no more 
about sails and sailing vessels than they did 
about sampans. What impressed them fat 
more than the vessel’s crippled conditl00 
was the fact that not a soul was on bef 
decks. 

“Well,” remarked ’Liza at last, after they 
had watched the rolling and dismantled 
yacht for a minute in silence, “pears ter me 
we might as well go home agin.” 

“Yes, I suppose we might’s well,” replied 
Susan; “dreffel shif’less them sailor fol 
must be ter go off an’ leave a-nice boat like 
that ter be broke up; she ain’t floatin’ iD the 
water any lower’n she oughter, seems term 
Is’pose— Mercy! what’s that?” 

* They had allowed their dory todrift neat 
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the wrecked mainmast, little dreaming, poor 
ladies, of the unseen dangers beneath the 
surface, and a heavier roll than usual of the 
yacht had brought the cross-trees on the 
mast up against the dory’s bottom, which 
they pierced like an eggshell, letting in a 
rush of water. 

“Good gracious me, ’Liza, we’re goin’ ter 
sink!” cried Susan. “Git right out o’ this 
boat quick’s-you kin!” 

‘Liza wasted no time in words, but launch- 
ed herself bodily on to the mast, followed 
by her sister just_as the dory filled. It was 
not difficult, then, for two active women, 
with muscles trained by tree climbing years 
before, to scramble up the sloop mast by 
means of the sail hoops and rigging; and 
eventually they found themselves gazing at 
each other on the yacht’s deck in dismayed 
silence, holding on to the broken mast. 

“Dear me, suz!” said Susan at last, “what 
be we ter do now?” adding with grim humor, 
“\in’t seed you git ’round so spry for 20 
years, *Liza.” 

“Guess I wan’t much spryer’n you wuz,” 
replied "Liza, despairingly shaking her 
skirts; “my land, ain’t I wet!” 

“Salt water won’t do ye a mite o’ harm,” 


forted Susan. 
“Taint any more comf’ble ’n if ‘twas 
fresh,” lamented ’Liza. “An’ we’ve lost the 


’ 


dory! For pity’s sake, Susan, what be wé 
ter do? S’pose we'll be drowned?” 

Now I ain’t agoin’ ter give up yet, "Liza. 
I guess this boat won’t sink, an’ she ain’t 
goin’ towards Spoutin’ Rock any more, 
either; seems ter me the wind’s changed. 
We re movin’ along towards the Point now, 
that’s what we’re doin’.” 

“Ef we git amongst them big breakers on 
the Point there won’t be enough left of us 
ter lay out, Susan, an’ you know it!” *Liza 
had begun to assert herself. 


“We ain’t goin’ on the Point ef I kin help 

it; 'm goin’ ter try an’ sail inter the Cove’ 
lam. Now, don’t you say a word. You jest 
keep cool an’ listen; you see that big heap 
0’ sails there,” pointing toward the bow; 
“seems ter me, ef we kin git one o’ them 
part way up, the wind’ll blow that end o’ the 
boat’ round, an’ then blow us right home. 
You jest go’ an see ef you can’t pull one o’ 
‘em up, an’ ’ll try an’ find out how that 
wheel works; seems ter me they steer big 
boats with a wheel.” 
‘Liza obediently picked her way to the 
remast. “My land, I never see sich a 
jumble o’ ropes in all my life!” she called. 
“Which d’you s’pose I oughter pull?” 

“Keep a-pullin’ ’em till you find out,” 
returned Susan, whe was turning the wheel 
first this way and then that, in a vague hope 

's having some definite effect. 


‘Liza jerked on various ropes until, at last, 
an end of a wet jib emerged from the heap. 

“That’s it,” called Susan; “keep a-pullin’!” 

‘Liza hauled away manfully, and the 
heavy, soaked canvas rose till the wind 
caught it, and it puffed out sideways like a 
balloon. The yacht began to feel the effect 
an ind to slowly swing around. “I cant git it 

p no further,” called ’Liza; “what’ll I hitch 
this rope to?” ’ 


: “Hitch it to that fence there,” 
susan 


f 


replied 
, and ’Liza tied the halliard, with a 
conglomeration of extraordinary knots, to 
the rail. “I do’ know how sailor folks 
makes knots,” she said, gingerly making her 
Way aft; “I tied it like I do a clo’es line.” 

“l guess it'll do,” answered Susan; “we’re 
é0in’ ahead now, but somehow I can’t seem 
ter do anythin’ with this wheel.” 

raps it’d go better ef all that muss 0” 
‘ull was away,” suggested ’Liza, indicating 
the mainmast and sail. 

“Sure ’nough, ’twould,” said Susan: “won- 
der ef they got a hatchet; you might open 
them doors and see,” pointing to the cabin 
Companion-way. 

‘Liza succeeded, after many efforts, in 
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opening the doors, and very slowly ye 
scended the steps. She soon reappeared 
with a silver handled carving knife in her 
hand, and under her arm a hungry-looking 
yellow cat, who was telling: her tale of woe 
in prolonged wails. “Now, kitty,” she said, 
s tting the cat down, “don’t be scart; we'll 
take care 0’ ye. My, wan’t it mean ter leave 
a poor odt shut.up down there! I couldn’t 
find no hatchet, but I guess this oughter 
do,” holding up the knife. “My, there’s a 
sight o’ nice things in there! Picters, an’ 
lookin’-glasses, an’ sofys, an’ a lot o’ ele- 
gant glass thing all smashed ter bits.” 

~. She began sawing at the ropes, while pus- 
sy picked out a dry spot and endeavored 
to improve her appearance. 

“Glad you found the cat,” observed Sus< 
an; “we need one ter home—oh, my !”—for 
*Liza’s efforts suddenly resulted in the 
whole mass, mast, boom, sail, and all, go- 
ing overboard with a prodigious noise and 
drifting astern, while the mainsheet snap- 
ped with a bang. The yacht instantly 
righted and began to move ahead more 
briskly, the wind by this time blowing di- 
rectly inshore. 

“Well, ain’t that surprisin’?” said ’Liza, 
“but it’s a mighty shame ter lose all them 
nice pieces o’ wood an’ ropes. Where’s 
that cat?” 

“She went downstilts like a yaller streak 
when that noise come,” said Susan, who was 
working vigorously at the wheel. “Oh, 
goody!” she cried, “I guess I got it now! 
See, you turn it this way and the boat. goes 
that way, an’ tother way, so; Liza, wexbe 
all right. ” 

And so they were. Ten minutes later, 
the little schooner, yawing slightly as the 
seas swept along her length, but still keep- 
ing a good course, sailed by the dreaded 
Point, and into the smooth water of the 
Cove. And just as the sun went down, she 
struck, with a gentle thump, a few yards 
from the beach, where she lay fast aground 
on the sand. 

Susan_sat plump down on the rail. “We 
did it, didn’t we?” she said. “My, I’m all 
of a tremble!” 

“So be I,” said Eliza; “but ef I don’t git 
on dry land right off I'll have a fit. We 
can’t git no wetter’n we be, so let’s wade. 
Comé, kitty, kitty !”’ 

Kitty appeared and was tucked under 
*Liza’s protecting arm; and then the twe 
brave old ladies climbed over the side and 
waded ashore, thankful and happy that 
their perilous adventure was comfortably 
ended. 

In this assurance, however, they were 
disappointed. For a telegram dispatched 
that evening by the village postmaster to 
the yacht’s owner, a rich New Yorker, 
brought down upon them such a flood of 
legal business as almost turned their heads. 
Indeed, "Liza was moved to declare that it 
was “wuss’n bein’ wrecked over again.” 

But eventually, in consideration of their 
waiving claim of salvage, which, bless their 
dear ignorant hearts, they never had any 
idea of making, a check from the generous- 
hearted owner was handed sthem, which 
made Susan positively scream with amaze- 
ment, while *Liza stopped rocking, and 
gasped, “We be the richest Colbys as ever 
was!” 

“An’ we kin buy a cow, an’ a new dory, 
and keep the house, an’, "Liza Jane Colby! 
we’ve got a home now for the rest of-our 
lives!” 

“An’ a mighty good cat,” said "Liza, be- 
ginning ‘to rock again. 


GRAVE OF A PRESIDENT 
In Forest Lawn cemetery, near Buffalo, 
N. Y., a plain obelisk monument marks the 
last resting place of Millard Fillmore, 13th 
president of the United States. The name 
“Fillmore” is on the base of the monument, 
but it is not stated that he was a president. 
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Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several years ago. Doctors said my only hope 
of cure was an operation. Trusses did me no 
good. Finally I got hold of something that 
quickly and completely cured me. Years have 
passed and the rupture has never returned, 
although I am doing hard work as a carpenter. 
There was no operation, no lost time, no 
trouble. I have nothing to sell, but will give 
full information about how you may find a 
complete cure without operation, if you write 
to me, Eugene M. Pullen, Carpenter, 25-N 
Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. . Better 
cut out this notice and show it to any others 
who are ruptured—you. may save a life: or 
at least stop the misery of rupture and the 
worry and danger of an operation. 
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America’s Economic Supremacy 


Today America is considered the 
financial and economic center of the 
world. Never before in world history 
has a nation reached a position of ma- 
terial wealth comparable with that ofthe 
United States. This is revealed in two 
recent government reports giving the 
record of our march to prosperity for 
the last five years. The 1925 Year-Bock 
of the U. S>-department of commerce, 
recently published, records that never 
before have the factories, mines and 
workshops of this country produced as 
large a quantity of goods as they did 
during that year. A Federal Reserve 
Board report shows that during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1925, “all pro- 
duction records were broken by Amer- 
ican industry.” 

Uncle Sam’s economic supremacy is 
more readily understood when we con- 
sider that his national wealth is esti- 
mated at close to 400 billions of dollars, 
and that of the total world wealth of a 
trillion dollars he claims a solid 40 per 
cent. Besides this, he has a lien on the 
wealth of other nations that is esti- 
mated at close to 25 billions of dollars— 
12 billions of war loans and the balance 
in foreign investments. The United 
States has more money in Canada than 
England has, and it has over four bil- 
lions in Latin America. 

Over six per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation lives in America. That popula- 
tion converts about 50 per cent of the 
world’s withdrawal of natural-_resourc- 
es—iron, copper, coal, oil, timber and 
cotton—into usable commodities annu- 
ally. Almost half the railroad mileage 
of the world is owned and operated 
within the United States and its terri- 
tories. We operate three-fourths of the 
world’s telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment. We make and drive nine-tenths 
of the world’s production of autos, 
there being more than 20,000,000 cars 
now in service in America. According 
to competent engineers we have the 
equivalent of three billions of slaves in 
mechanical energy. Furthermore, they 
point out that the 13 million industrial 
horsepower generated in 1900 soared to 
over 55 million in 1925. We used two 
and a half billion kilowatt hours of 
electricity in 1900, while in 1925 we used 
68 billion kilowatt hours. During the 
last five years our generation of electri- 
cal power has increased over 50 per 
cent. Chemicals have soared by 70 
per cent while non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts have shown an increase of over 
80 per cent. 

Today we have 600 industrial re- 
search laboratories, most of which were 
established in the last decade. We have 
four times as many students in institu- 
tions of learning as we had a genera- 
tion ago although the population has not 
doubled during that period. It. was 
also revealed that the average day’s 
wage in America today will buy four 
times the necessities of life which a 
day’s wage will buy in Milan, Vienna or 
Warsaw, three times what it will buy in 
Berlin or Brussels. and twice what it 
will buy in Amsterdam or London. © 
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Some of the tangible evidences of our 
national wealth are: 


35 billion tons of coal-in ground, 
6 billion barrels of oil. 
250,000 factories. 
750,000 retail stores. 
250.000 miles of railroads, 
27,000 ships. 
300, 000 miles of surfaced roads, 
5,000,000 radio sets. 
20,000,000 autos. 
Number of pianos, diamond rings, golf 
clubs etc. unknown. 


In addition to all this is half a conti- 
nent of forest lands; nearly all the in- 
dustrial metals in commercial quanti- 
ties, great areas of rich soil—cotton 
lands, wheat lands, dairy meadows, 
ranch lands, fruit orchards etc. 

In the six years since 1919, the very 
prosperous year after the World war, 
the department of commerce records in- 
creases in the output of basic commodi- 
ties as follows: The physical output 
(not the dollar output) is taken as 100 
for 1919 and the per cent of increase 
in 1924 and 1925 is shown. 


1924 1925 
Foodstuffs ..... ada ce bahae 112 106 
TRIOS 35. ic sd tate cass 95 104 
Tron and steel products. «- 106 124 
ee RP ee a 138 150 
Sole leather, boots ‘and 
ee +7 he re 83 86 
Paper and printing ...... 107 111 
Chemicals and oils ....... 148 170 


Stone and clay products.. 127 138 
Non-ferrous metal products 167 180 
TOMAR 5 ose ods OW so dane 110 115 
Miscellaneous products... 113 133 


As these figures show, foodstuffs mov- 
ed slowly because they are governed by 
population. So did textiles, but once 
beyond those two items the figures leap 
upward, Particularly is this so of build- 
ing materials, chemicals and metal 
products. 

In short, America’s productivity has 
grown by leaps and bounds. The 1925 
Year-Book of the department of com- 
merce contains this statement: “From 
a broad point of view the most impres- 
sive fact with regard to the recent his- 
tory of American industry is its con- 
stantly increasing efficiency. Recent 
‘:areful calculations indicate that where- 
as the number of wage earners in our 
factogies increased about 27 per ceut 
between 1914 and 1923 the output—in 
terms of quantitative volume and not in 
money value—increased by at least 60 
per cent. In other words, production 
per wage earner advanced*by approxi- 
mately one-fourth. Even in the short 
period between 1919 and 1923 the output 
per wage earner in our factories in- 
creased about 20 per cent, and there is 
no doubt that the census of 1925 will 
show a continuance of this basic prog- 
ress.” 





THE LAND OF BACHELORS 

Owyhee county, Idaho, is said to afford 4 
haven for confirmed bachelors. In the past 
four years only two marriage licenses have 
been recorded in the county which has 4 
population of nearly 5000. The area of the 
county is larger than the combined areas 
of Rhode Island, Delaware-and Connecticut, 
so there is still plenty of room there for 
aH the confirmed. bachelors who want té 


. move to that haven. 
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—~ Our Health ~ 
——— 

Gold teeth are ancient history both 
from the standpoints of health and fash- 
ions, according to Dr. A. O. Peters, pub- 
lic health commissioner of Dayton, 
Ohio. Gold teeth, he thinks, have passed 
into the scrap heap along with plug 
hats, long skirts and other useless and 
forgotten styles. ~The gold tooth, he 
points out, was usually used to cap an 
old snag from which the nerve had 
been removed. But with the discovery 
that such infected teeth cause many se- 
rious bodily ills a better class of den- 
tistry has been developed. Dr. Peters 
claims that no tooth in which the nerve 
has been killed should be capped. Safe 
dentistry is now the rule, he says, and 
such teeth should beextracted promptly. 


Figures published by the U. S. public 
health service indicate that heart-dis- 
ease is supplanting tuberculosis as the 
greatest disease man-killer. The total 
number of deaths from heart disease in 
1924 were 176,671, or 178.4 per 100,000 
population. Deaths from tuberculosis 
during the same period were 89,742. 
Pneumonia for the same period caused 
97,403 deaths, which is also a greater 
toll than that taken by tuberculosis. 








Plato, the Greek philosopher and dis- 
ciple of Socrates, says Dr. C. F. T. Lan- 
cet, of London, had a “sure cure” for 
hiccup. In describing the remedy Plato 
said that Aristophanes had the hiccups 
so badly he could not speak. So Eryzi- 
machus, the physician, was called in. 
The treatment he prescribed was as fol- 
lows: “Hold your breath, and if after 
doing this for some time your hiccup 
is no better, gargle with a little water. 
If it still continues, tickle your nose 
with something and sneeze. After you 
have sneezed,once or twice the most 
violent hiccup is sure to go.” Accord- 
ing to Plato, Aristophanes was cured 
after he reached the sneezing stage. 


Many weird superstitions of cures 
still persist in America despite the ad- 
vance of medical science. Almost all of 
them are as old as civilization and in 
many cases constitute a real evil. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Louis Harris, health com- 
missioner of New York, superstitions 
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with regard to communicable diseases 
are a menace today. He claims that 
radical superstitions of sons of toil and 
medical “notions” of men of leisure, 
combined with the middleman’s faith in 
cults and bottled cures hold back the 
health of today. 


The burning sensation of the eyes is 
usually due to one of two-catises. They 
are, local irritation caused by dust or 
infection and eye strain. Seldom do oc- 
ulists blame this sensation on any con- 
stitutional trouble. 


A Boston doctor, who has been giving 
some suggestions to his fellow-doctors 
on the treatment of accidental wounds, 
says the main thing to do with a wound 
is to let nature do her best and not in- 
terfere too much with her. Nature, he 
points out, prevents infection_by vari- 
ous methods. Blood washes out the 
wound, carries away a certain amount 
of the foreign matter} including bac- 
teria. The blood also contains certain 
“anti-bodies” which act as chemical an- 
tiseptics and kill bacteria. Nature, he 
claims, repairs wounds by bathing the 
injured tissues with serum which con- 
tains cell blood, and with white blood 
cells which absorb and digest badly 
damaged tissue. 


According to the International Health 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
malaria, the mosquito-carried plague, 
exacts a heavy toll from many coun- 
tries besides the United States. From 
$250,000,000 to $300,000,000 is the bill 
the British-empire has to pay for sick- 
ness and death due to malaria, says Dr. 
Andrew Galfour, director of the Lon- 
don School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine. The total number of lives 
lost a year throughout the world from 
this disease is placed at 2,000,000. In 
addition to this there is an incalculable 
annual loss in diminished industrial ef- 
ficiency due to chills and fever. 





They found a little courage 

That simmered in the sun, 
They blended itewith patience 

And just a spice of fun, 
They poured in hope and laughter, 

And then with a sudden twist, 
They stirred it all together, 

And made an optimist. 

—Chicago Blade. 
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New Kind of 
Spectacles . 
1000 Pairs To Be Given Free 


CHICAGO, ILL.—A new, true-vision 
spectacle has been created, which is 
Suaranteed unbreakable, cannot tarnish 
andisagreatimprovementover all other 
makes, as they will enable almost anyone 
to read the very smallest print, thread 
the finest needle and see far or near. It 
is now taking the country by storm. 


The manufacturers, True-Fit Optical Co., 1445 
W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. T.F.-3678-A, Chicago, Il. 
are offering to give 1,000 pairs free to those 
who will help introduce it. Write today for full 
particulars, also ask them to explain how you 
can get the agency, and, without experience or 
money, make $250.00 to $500.00 per month, 


How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suffer- 
ing caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, D-173, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is so thankful at having healed 
herself that out of pure gratitude she is anx- 
ious to tell all other sufferers just how to get 
rid of their torture by a simple way at home. 


Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 
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For the Women Folks 


Each Magazine for One Year 
Woman’s Home Companion 
$1.85 


The | Pathfinder $1. 60 
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The British government decided to 
stretch our friendship again by arbi- 
trarily raising the price of rubber. 


The tariff question has come to'be no 
longer one of protection or no protec- 
tion. It is now a question of protection 
for us but not for them. 


In the general effort to get the voters 
to vote we will have to give Vare of 
Pennsylvania and Smith of Illinois cred- 
it for doing their part. 


gq 
An Indiana man testified that a Chi- 
cago millionaire sent $5000 to the state 
to elect “two real senators.” If you can 
get two real ones for that what would 
you call those that cost about half a 
million each? 


The frequent shooting of gangsters 
by other gangsters at Chicago would 
not be so bad were it not for the fact 
that where one is killed two seem to 
spring up. 


Perhaps the reason so many Ameri- 
cans kotow to Queen Marie is because 
they are afflicted with “ru-mania.” 


Poor cotton! No sooner does the 
textile industry induce working girls 
to wear smocks to aid the cause than 
silk smocks become the style. 


If money talks those billions we lent 
to Europe in the war must be speaking 
foreign languages by this time. 


gq 
It is hardly a friendly thing to do to 
wish good crops for a farmer, for the 
bigger the crop the less it is worth. 
¢ 


In one way the young women of to- 
day seem to be slipping. In former 
generations women had an over-devel- 
opment of “nerves.” Now it’s an over- 
development of just “nerve.” 

q 

To wear or not to wear a wrist watch 
—that is the question among the swell 
dressers of London. And itis a hard 
question to decide. You see the Prince 
of Wales grew tired of burdening his 
wrist with the wonderful time he was 
having, and so he hung his thin plati- 
num watch on the end of a fine plati- 
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num chain and sank -it into his pocket. 
Ordinarily that would have settled the 
question. But just about the same time 
King George, for the first time in his 
life, blossomed out in a natty little 
wrist watch moored-to his south paw 
by a cute little black strap. What was 
a swell dresser to do? Which follow? 
How could he follow both, as he would 
wish? The question became perplexing 
and apparently without solution. The 
jewelers stocked up with-wrist watches 
and waited. So did the rest of the 
people. 
q 


INCREASING CONSUMPTION 


We often boast of our rapid and ef- 
ficient production of goods; the gener- 
al use of the best machinery and best 
methods; preservation by refrigeration 
and rapid transport by the greatest sys- 
tem of railroads in the world. In other 
words, we have learned to produte on 
a large scale and to get the products to 
the largest number. We have developed 
the greatest factories, the greatest 
mines and the greatest engines of all 
kinds in the world. So we have a rea- 
son to be proud of what we produce. 

But the fact is often overlooked that 
we excel in another thing too—con- 
sumption. We consume more food, 
clothes, furniture and luxuries than any 
other nation. That is a fact that we do 
not boast of so much. On the contrary, 
it is rather customary for men to speak 
with pride about how little they got 
along with when they were young; to 
claim to have good health, surplus en- 
ergy and a strong constitution because 
of it, and to deplore the tendency of 
modern youth to demand so much, 


Yet if we are to be great producers 
we must continue to be great consum- 
ers—greater and greater consumers. 
President Coolidge recently speaking 
to a convention of advertising men 
pointed out that increasing consump- 
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® —Cartoon in Chicago Tribune. 


McCutcheon, noted cartoonist, takes a whack 
at Philippine independence agitation. 
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tion was one of their main _Dbiects. 
“Mass production,” he said, “is only 
possible where there is mass demand. 
Mass demand has been created almost 
entirely through the development of 
advertising.” 

The principle was even more sirongly 
and practically pointed out recently by 
Henry Ford in connection with his in- 
auguration of the five-day week in his 
industries. He argued that if more 
goods are to be sold and production jn- 
creased greater consumption must be 
encouraged to bring about the adii- 
tional demand for goods... In other 
words, people must be taught to con- 
sume two loaves where they were con- 
tent with one before. Workmen with 
an extra day of leisure a week, the auto 
magnate calculated, would have more 
time for travel and would therefore 
need more Fords—or Lincolns. That 
travel would also broaden their minds 
and make them want a lot of other 
things they would not have thought of 
if they had not stirred about and seen 
other people enjoying them. With more 
cars produced and used there will at 
once follow a greater demand for gaso- 
line, oil and rubber products; more 
hotels and restaurants will be called 
into existence to serve the tourists and 
more clothes and a greater variety of 
them will be called for. 

Every such expansion would mean 
a group of smaller expansions radiating 
out from it. Iron mines and steel mills 
would be made busier by the auto man- 
ufacturers. They would also call for 
more lumber, more cotton and other 
— for upholstering, more leather, 

re electric batteries, more paint, and 
on and on. The thing is like a snowball! 
gathering more snow as it rolls along. 
The “keeping-up-with-the-Joneses” atti- 
tude of most people will add to the ac- 
cretions. “Eat more fish;”. “drink more 
tea” and like pleas are well known. 


That we have: gotten along pretty far 
already in this matter is shown by the 
interesting, surprising figures recently 
quoted by Postmaster-General New: 


About six per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion is in the United States, and yet that 
six per cent produces 43 per cent of the 
world’s output of coal and consumes 42 
per cent of it; 54 per cent of its iron and 
uses 53 per cent of it; 64 per cent of its 
steel and uses 57 per cent of it; 49 per 
cent of its copper and uses 44 per cent 
of it; 64 per cent of the world’s petroleum 
but uses 72 per cent of it; .69 per cent of 
the cotton and uses 37 per cent of it; 52 
per cent of the timber and uses 51 per cent 
of it;.41 per cent of its shoes and wears 
out 39 per cent of them; 43 per cent of its 
print paper and consumes. 50 per cent of it. 
We make 84 per cent of all the autemobiles 
in the world. 


It is-clear that we as a nation are 
getting more than our proportionate 
share of the good things of the world. 
But the producers want us to want still 
more, They call it raising the standard 
of living. Other people may call it liv- 
ing extravagantly. 

Every period of prosperity 4s accom- 
panied by extravagance in living. Poo 
people who first get money are inclined 
to throw it around freely. The post 
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war popularity of silk shirts costing 
‘rom $10 to $20 each returns accusing- 
jy to the memory. It is all right to 
consume more when we can afford 
more. But before we contract for a sur- 
plus of commodities we had better cre- 
ate a surplus of funds. It is well to 
want more if We are willing to work 
harder and save harder for it. Greater 
consumption is permissible when it is 
accompanied with greater capacity to 
pay. As Shakespeare well put it, “Cost- 
iy thy habit as thy purse can buy.” 
The same principle may well apply to 
all other articles of consumption. 


q ; 

What chance ha a telephone sub- 
scriver got to get the right number 
when the new method of the telephone 
companies is to forbid operators to re- 
peat numbers called for as a matter of 
verification? The companies think too 
much time is wasted by such repetition. 
Maybe the added “wrong numbers” will 
make them see the error of their ways. 


Politics has strangely contrasting ef- 
fectson men. It excites some and bores 
others. If the first class were less ex- 
cited and the second fess bored we 
should have: better politics and better 
government, 

q 


BURYING A STRADIVARIUS 


{ musician in France named Baille 
left orders that when he died his violin, 
a Stradivarius, should be buried with 
him. He explained that he loved it so 
well that he could not bear to part 
with it even in death. His orders were 
carried out. 

The event gave rise to discussion. 
Opinions, however, seemed to be practi- 
cally unanimous. The action was gen- 
erally condemned. There are only a 
few genuine Stradivarius violins in the 
world now, and there is no hope that 
any one of these wonderful instruments 
once lost can’ ever be replaced. The 
world, civilization, culture, art suffers 
an irreparable loss with the destruction 
of one of these rare instruments. A 
lover of art, a man who could and did 
appreciate the value of a Stradivarius, 
should have been the last to have con- 
sented to its destruction. 

The musician’s explanation is under- 
standable. There is no doubting his 
great love for that unique instrament, 
that product of departed genius. But 
his method of expressing his love was 
entirely too narrow and selfish. He 
needed have no fear that his cherished 
instrument would fall into ignorant and 
harmful hands. The few remaining 
Stradivarius violins are known and lo- 
cated, and their value is so high that 
none but careful, skillful fingers would 
ever touch them. If an ignorant mil- 
lionaire buys one, just because they are 
rare and expensive, he doesn’t try to 
play it himself. It is to present, or lend, 
to some artist, or artists. To leave them 
in the world is to insure them care and 
appreciation. The only vandalism that 
threatened this instrument was the self- 
ish love of the owner, 

\ broader-minded, a more charitable- 
minded musician would have felt far 
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—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune, 


The mulish faction of the Democratic party 
appears to prefer liquor law modification 
to tariff revision. 








greater satisfaction in visioning his be- 
loved Stradivarius in loving and skillful 
hands sending forth its inimitable gold- 
en notes to the delight of many future 
generations of music lovers. 


A thing like this violin cannot be con- 
sidered. rightfully the property of one 
man to the extent that he has a right 
to destroy it. The world, humanity, 
has an intangible but genuine interest 
in it and in every work of art or gen- 
ius. There is no question of a man’s 
right to purghase, own, or sell such an 
object. But, in equity, he does not have 
the right to destroy it. If so a man 
with many millions of dollars could 
buy up the best and most famous paint- 
ings in the world and then stick a match 
to them. He would certainly have no 
moral right to do it, even though he 
should wildly imagine that he was do- 
ing a good thing. 

Another thing just as wrong, though, 
not so serious, is the practice which 
has cropped out in all quarters of the 
world of burying jewelry, precious 
stones and precious metals with the 
bodies of deceased loved ones—or with 
the bodies of’the owners who specifi- 
cally requested it. It is equivalent to 
retiring, and destroying, so much of 
the world’s wealth and beauty. A fine 
diamond may be the property of one 
man, but it is not the product of one 
man.’ Hundreds of men have collabor- 
ated in the finding, the mining, the 
transportation, the cutting, selecting, 
handling, mounting and selling of that 
oné precious stone. Thousands of oth- 
ers, too, have participated in develop- 
ing the taste, teaching the value, per- 
fecting the art of cutting.and the scores 
of other things that go to make a dia- 
mond a jewel. Each préeious stone thus 
becomes, in a way, the property of the 
world and a part of the world’s accumu- 
lation of treasures. 

No man can attain and enjoy civilized 
life without becoming indebted to myr- 
iads of his fellow-beings and predeces- 
sors. All languages, all arts, customs 
and amenities of civilized life have been 
slowly developed and passed on to us 
by those who have lived and thought 
and worked before us—and with us. 


The man who feels that he owes the 
world nothing is a narrow, selfish in- 
grate. He should feel some gratitude, 
and if he does he will want to leave 
all treasures and other things prized 
by man for future generations. Besides, 
they will do him no good in his little 
narrow grave. 
q 


“THE BALLOON HAS GONE UP” 


The sesquicentennial exposition at 
Philadelphia is a “frost” not because it 
lacks interest but because it lacks pa- 
tronage. Its financial failure is due 
not so much fo mismanagement as it 
is to psychology. The public has not 
attended because it feels that it has al- 
ready seen everything there is to be 
seen there, 

Times have changed! 

In the old days fairs were few and far 
between. People traveled great dis- 
tances to visit them. Then expositions 
were money-makers. But along came 
the auto, the radio and the movies. 
These three things have spelled the 
doom of great expositions because they 
knit people closer and bring the views 
and voices of the world to isolated re- 
gions. 

Years ago people would spend an 
entire day going to a place just to see 
a belloon go up or listen to an orator. 
Today aircraft pass unheeded over ‘the 
average house and the public is fed up 
on oratory. People are more sophis- 
ticated. Old things no longer appeal; 
the public demands new thrills, new 
interests. 

Promoters of the sesqui might have 
taken warning from the long evident 
waning popularity of world fairs, but 
they didn’t. Even the example of the 
Jamestown exposition didn’t open their 
eyes. The Quaker City interests expect- 
ed at least 40,000,000 persons to attend 
its big show. Only 5,000,000 have pass- 
ed through the gates. This is a pitiful 
showing. Philadelphia, which with su- 
burbs numbers millions, has the added 
advantage of being situated in a densely 
populated region having easy access to 
the sesqui by many forms of transporta- 
tion. 

It might have been different if the 
show had been located in some other 
part of the country where people are 
less sophisticated but, of course, that 
is an Open question. 

The fact remains that the people— 
city folks particularly—think there is 
nothing new under the sun. Through 
the medium of modern inventions the 
public is familiar with what expositions 
offer and craves something new. 

In other words, they have already 
seen the balloon go up. 

gq 

The public was treated to a picture 
of Secretary of Agriculture Jardine and 
the superintendent of the Arlington ex- 
perimental farm of the department busy 
in a study of grasses and the way to 
produce the best variety of grass for 
golfing greens. Which goes to show 
how helpful the ‘agricultural depart- 
ment can be when run by real dirt 
farmers. ~The best grass is none too 
good for the farmer’s golfing greens. 
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Practical helpin rearing children, in 
foods and dietaries, interior decoration, 
sanitation, religious education, etc. 
Mothers and othersinterested maystart 
these Home Study courses any day. 

Minimum requirement high Post 
graduation. Send for complete catalog. 
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103 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 


Safe 8% Tax-Exempt 
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Full Paid investment Certificates: Invest $100 
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Saving Certificates: Ability to invest small sums 
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ecourity and still have your money available on short notice, 
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Under State Supervision 
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Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mall 
Clerks, Postmasters, Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions held frequently on about fouror five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 3. 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
: WASHINGTON, D. 


SPEECHES - ESSAYS - DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, dis- 
eourses, and addresses on 2600 different subjects. Also de- 
bates on both sides of 200 subjects. We will write on any 
new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work done by col- 
lege graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for our free 64 page catalogue explaining our business 
and containing much useful information. 


Coluabian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
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plays, FOR PROFIT? Then send for our new edition of 
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THE PATHFINDER 


Question Box - 


Thousand Islands 


Ques. In what part of New York state 
are the Thousand Islands?—Ans. This 
is the name given to a group of about 
1700 little islands in-an expansion of 
the St. Lawrence river near Lake On- 
tario. Part of the islands are in New 
York and part of them in Canada. 


Ring on Third Finger 
Ques. How did the custom of putting 
the engagement ring on the third finger 
of the lady’s left hand originate?—Ans. 
This custom is said to have originated 
among the ancient Romans. They put 
the ring on the third finger of the wom- 


an’s left hand because they had a su- - 


perstition that a special nerve ran from 
that finger to the heart. 


Tornado and Cyclone 


Ques. What is the difference between 
a tornado and cyclone? What is a hur- 
ricane?—Ans. These words are used 
interchangeably by many people, but 
scientists distinguish carefully between 
them. A tornado is a whirling storm 
which sweeps a path averaging about a 
quarter of a mile in width and which 
accomplishes surprising feats of devas- 
tation. Such a storm is often errone- 
ously called a cylone. On the other 
hand, a cyclone, strictly speaking, is 
not a windstorm at all. It is the name 
given to a vast system of winds usually 
several hundred thousand square miles 
in area. Hurricane is the name given 
to a Violent gale in the West Indies and 
neighboring regions. Such a gale in 
the North Pacific is known as a ty- 
phoon. 


Ingersoll’s Father 
Ques. Was, Robert G. Ingersoll’s father 
a minister? ‘If so, what denomination? 
Ans. Robert G. Ingersoll, the famous 
agnostic, was the son of a Congrega- 
tional minister. 





President Pro Tempore 


Ques. What is meant by “president 
pro tempore’’? I see that Senator George 
Moses, of New Hampshire, holds that 
place—Ans. “Pro tempore” merely 
means temporarily or for the time being. 
The Latin literally means for the time. 
The president pro tempore of the sen- 
ate is a senator selected by that body to 
preside over it in the absence of the 
vice-president. 

Why Fish Come to Top 

Ques. Is it a fact that fish survive by 
the air in the water alone? If so, why 
do they come to the top so often?—Ans. 
This question is answered by the fol- 
lowing statement prepared by the U. S. 
bureau of fisheries: “Fish usually come 
to the surface when the water gets foul 
or the oxygen supply becomes deficient 
for some reason. The’upper layers are 
in such cases uSually richer in oxygen, 
and the fish, being uncomfortable, seek 
out those layers. Under such condi- 


tions it may frequently be observed that 





the fish occasionally protrude their 
snouts above the surface and it is reg. 
sonable to suppose that in this manner 
they gulp down some air Which becomes 
mixed with the water passing through 
the gills.” 





What is a Jaywalker? 


Ques. A recent article in a paper, 
dealing with safety rules, gave the fol- 
lowing as one-rule: “Don’t go jaywalk- 
ing.” Please give Me the meaning of 

“jaywalking.” — Ans. Jaywalking js 
blundering along without paying any 
attention to traffic. It especially refers 
to crossing streets and corners contrary 
to the general customs and regulations. 
A man who crosses a street between the 
crossings is said to be jaywalking. The 
word “jay” in this sense means a dunce, 
greenhorn, rube or lobster a slang 
sense in which it has been fised for 9 
longtime. 


Lightning Hits Same Place 


Ques. I have a piece of land which 
lightning strikes every time it storms. 
What draws the lightning?—Ans. Re- 
ports of frequent striking of lightning 
in the same place are very common, but 
it seems that up to date no competent 
scientist has observed the phenomenon 
and made a study of it. C. F. Marvin, 
chief of the U. S. weather bureau, says 
that so far as that bureau knows only 
the exposed and more elevated places 
are especially liable to be struck by 
lightning. 


Newberry Case 


Ques. Was Senator Newberry of 
Michigan unseated or did he resign fol- 
lowing his trial because of public opin- 
ion?—Ans. Senator Newberry was 
tried and convicted, but the case was 
set aside by the supreme court. The 
senate, after prolonged discussion and 
debate, exonerated him, but he resigned 
his seat soon afterwards, presumably 
because of the public sentiment against 
his remaining in the senate. 


Presidential Succession 


Ques. In case of the death or removal 
of the president, and the vice-president 
takes office, is it provided that the vice- 
president should receive the same wages 
as the president, or is it only customary, 
and in case the secretary of state should 
in turn take the office, would he be a 
full-fledged president, in other words 
would he be president in fact or only 
in name?—Ans. John Tyler was the 
first vice-president to succeed to the 
presidency. At first many persons in- 
sisted that Tyler was only vice-presi- 
dent acting as president, but Tyler said 
he was president in every sense of the 
word; since then there has been no 
question about it. There is no law on 
the salary question. Tyler drew the 
full salary of president, and that too has 
become a precedent. Since no secretary 
of state has so far taken the president's 
place, the point has not been decided. 
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Monument in Poland to American aviators. 

This tribute of Poland’s gratitude was un- 

yeiled at the city of Lwow where a band of 

10 American aviators helped the Poles 

against the bolsheviki in 1919. Three of 

the aviators laid oo: their lives for Polish 
ty. 








The law says that in the case of death 
resignation, or removal of the president 
and vice-president, the secretary of 
state shall “act as president.” It does 
not make it clear whether the secretary 
of state would cease to hold that office 
and become the actual president, draw- 
ing the full salary and performing all 
the duties of the office for the rest of 
the term, or whether he would remain 
secretary of state and merely perform 
the duties of the president’s office tem- 
porarily until some other provision 
could be made. 


“I Don’t Think So” 

Ques. Is this sentence correct: “I do 
not think there is anyone at home next 
door’? As a matter of fact I really 
mean that “I do think there is not any- 
body at home next door.—Ans. “I do 
not think” for “I think not so” is 
idiomatic and is good usage. 


“Slow” as an Adverb 


Ques. Are the following expressions 
correct grammatically: “School, drive 


slow,” “go slow,” and “slow down”?— 
“Slow” as an adverb is in good 
standing. Therefore “drive slow” and 


“so slow” are grammatically correct. 
Many people think “slow” as an adverb 
is preferable to “slowly” because it is 
shorter and more expressive. “Slow” 
in the phrase “slow down” is a verb 
and is used correctly. 


Mock. Turtle Soup 
Ques. What kind of turtle is that 
sed in mock turtle soup?—Ans. Mock 
turtle is merely the name of calf’s head 
or other meat prepared so as to look 
nd taste something like turtle soup. 


Meaning of “Fascist” 

Ques. What is a fascist?—Ans. A fas- 
cist is one of the black-shirt followers 
of Mussolini in Italy. Fascism has for 
's object, according to the constitution 
of the society, “respect for the Italian 
‘lag and suppression of revolutionary 
movements.” The fascisti (pronounced 
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“fa-shis-tee” with the accent on the 
second syllable) organization was form- 
ed at Milan in 1919 by Benito Mussolini, 
who is now premier of Italy. At first 
all members of the fascisti wore black 
shirts, but upon the request of Musso- 
lini such shirts have been discarded. 


Toadstools and Mushrooms 


Ques. Why do they call some mush- 
rooms toadstools?—Ans. Toadstool is 
merely a popular name for an umbrella- 
shaped mushroom. The name was sug- 
gested by the old folk belief that toads, 
which were formerly believed to be poi- 
sonous, use such stools to sit on. The 
word “toadstool” is applied by many 
people only to poisonous mushrooms. 

sentient 


“Hanged” and “Hung” 

Ques. Will you give mé a good ex- 
planation of when and how to use the 
words “hang, hung, hung” and “hang, 
hanged, hanged”?—Ans. The general 
rule is as follows: Use “hanged” as the 
past tense and past participle of “hang” 
when you refer to putting a person to 
death by suspending him on a rope; use 
“hung” in all other cases. Thus, “the 
picture was hung on the wall”; “John 
Brown was hanged.” 





PITY THE HIGH BROWS! 


One of the worst examples of “high-brow- 
ism” that have come to our attention is 
Gertrude Stein’s explanation of “Composi- 
tion” in the October issue of the Dial mag- 
azine. Her tortured typewriter wrote as 
follows: 

“There is singularly nothing that makes 
a difference a difference in beginning and 
in the middle and in ending except that 
each generation has something different at 
which they are all looking. By this, I mean 
so simply that anybody knows it that com- 
position is the difference which makes each 
and all of them then different from other 
generations and this is what makes every- 
thing different; otherwise they are all alike 
and everybody knows it because everybody 
says it. It is very likely that nearly every one 
has been very nearly certain that something 
that is interesting is interesting them. Can 
they and do they? It is very interesting 
that nothing inside in them, that is when 
you consider the very long history of how 
every one ever acted or has felt, it is very 
interesting that nothing inside in them in 
all of them makes it connectedly different. 
By this I mean this. The only thing that is 
different from one time to another is what 
is seen and what is seen depends upon how 
everybody is doing everything. This makes 
the thing we are looking at very different 
and this makes those who describe it make 
of it, it makes a composition, it confuses, it 
shows, it is, it looks, it likes it as it is, and 
this makes what is seen as it is seen.” 

Now, do you wonder why so many people 
prefer the Pathfinder to high brow maga- 
zines? 





AMERICA HELPS SUPPORT WORLD 


Proof that Anjierica is doing her bit to 
help support the rest of the world is 
found in the fact that she exported more 
than 500,000 pairs of garters and 50,000 
pairs of suspenders last July. It is claimed 
that the demand for American support is 
heaviest in Canada, South America, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 


.. WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


What’s done cannot be untlone.—Mac- 
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E highest SAFE return. That is the 
objective of every man and woman 
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1926 Sorghum 2s;< Molasses in 90 gal. new bbe. 7\ 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO Seidatamecthe taster: $1, 12, $2.25. 
Send no money. Pay postmaster onar- 
rival. Pipe FREE. United Farmers of Ky., Paducah, Ky. 


TUBERCULOSIS Are you considering comiag to Arizona? Benefit 
by experience of others. Complete information 
living conditions, employment, climatic conditions, rental rates,etc. 
Send §2.00. RSONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 39S. Stone Ave., TUCSON, ARIZ. 


Mirrors Re-Silvered at Home. Costs Less 


5 cts. per square foot; you clmrge 75 cents. Immense profits, plat- 
inglike new brassy, worn-off, auto parts, reflectors, tableware, stoves 
etc. Outfits furnished. Details FREE. SPRINKLE,Plater,454, Marion. ind. 


Waterfront Farm of 24 Acres 
& uipp ped in Sunny Maryland 


riendly thriving village, no end to pleasures of fishing 
oak gunning; 15 acres for money-making crops; firewood 
and timber, good orchard apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
cherries, grapes, acre berries; cozy 5-room house, over- 
loeking water, good barn, other bldgs. To close quickly, 
only $1200 with horse, implements and vehicles thrown in; 
terms arranged. Details new Illus. Catalog Supplement. 
Copy fre. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 255-EA, 4th Ave., 
New York City. 


Farmers’ Relief is in the South 


The long growing season, good soil, plentiful crops, and 
good markets make farming pay. Good roads, schools and 
churches make living pleasant. Picture your home glisten- 
ing white in the sunshine surrounded by beautiful flowers, 
your fields golden in maturing crops and your bank account 

wing with profits from early crops, your children happy 
and healthful. A small cash payment to secure your farm 
and easy payments for the balance. Let me send you reli- 
able information free. Write 

W. E. PRICE, General Immigration Agent, 
Room 600, Southern Railway System. Washington, D.C. 


in the San JoaquinValley 


California farming is now a paying business, feeding mil- 
lions of people in towns. Dairying, hogs, poultry and 
fruit should yield a good income. A small one-family farm, 
with little hired labor, insures success. You can work 
outdoors all the year. Best crops to plant are well proved. 
Selling is done co-operatively in established markets. 
Newcomers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no land 
to sell, but offers a free service in helping you get right 
location. Write for illustrated San Joaquin folder and get 
The Earth free for six months, 

Cc. L. SEAGRAVES. General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Ry., 902 Railway Exchange, Chicaqo. 


COLD 
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Henderson Foot Warmers—THE REMEDY 


Take a Henderson Foot: Warmer to bed with you. In a few 
moments, you'll be deliciously warm and drowsy—ready for 
the best night’s sleep you’ve had in a long time, You need 
@ Henderson Foot Warmer for the sleeping porch—for 
baby’s carriage—for motor trips. If it saves you from catch- 
ing just one cold, it surely is worth many times its low 
price. Used in hundreds of hospitals and recommended by 
doctors because it is the safe way, the satisfactory way, to 
apply hot water to the body. 


How Mother or Father would appreciate one 
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FOR for Christmas! Order now—put a letter in 
XMAS the mail tonight. Sent prepaid in U. 8. 
$2.75.  Dealers—write for special offer. 





Dorchester Pottery Werks Suite 120 Victory Read, Dorchester, Mass. 








Protect Your/fur Profits 


RAPPER 


Don’t sell one skin of your far catch until you 
get our prices. You do not know how much more 
@oney your furs are worth until you ship direct to 
HERSKOVITS 
NEW YORK. 
W YORK 
THE WORLD'S LAXGEST FUR MARKET. 
Do not neglect this. Write today for Highest Prices tx 
qears, Treasure Book, Trapper’s Supplies at Big Savings 
‘and important information All Free to You, 
W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., Inc. 
7O West 20th Street, New York, N, ¥. 
Just mail coupon below. it Means Money to You. 
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Tattooing Hogs 


The tattoo method of marking hogs is 
proving successful at the Kansas City 
stockyards. This method of marking is 
useful not only to distinguish the ani- 
mals belonging to different owners who 
make co-operative shipments but also to 
identify hogs as to their origin, thus 
making it possible to trace serious dis- 
eases and other conditions to their true 
sources. “We have demonstrated to our 
satisfaction,” declares R. L. Cuff, com- 
missioner of the Kansas City livestock 
exchange, “that tattooing is a feasible 
and practicable method of identifying 
hogs. When hogs can be driven through 
a narrow chute about 24 inches wide 
tattoo marks can be applied as they 
walk through. One day I saw a packer- 
driver tattoo a lot of 64 hogs in less than 
three minutes. All tattoo marks were 
legible on the carcasses as they hung 
in the coolers. For our purpose’ we 
have found that the tattoo should be ap- 
plied high on the shoulder just to one 
side of the back-bone.” 


Game Law Violation Costly 


If jail sentences and substantial fines 
can serve as deterrents, violations of 
the game laws in Missouri should be 
curbed. According to reports of the 
biological survey, on one day five vio- 
lators of the migratory-bird treaty act 
were arraigned in federal court at St. 
Louis. One charged with hunting wild 
ducks after sunset was fined $25; an- 
other for possessing killdeers, $25; and 
three others for hunting ducks during 
the close season, $50, $100 and $250 re- 
spectively, the last of whom, being with- 
out sufficient funds, was confined in jail 
until the money was forthcoming. A 
few days later another offender, long 
known as a game-law violator, was 
charged in the same court with killing 
and possessing wild ducks and coots 
during the close season. He pleaded 
guilty and was sentenced to 30 days 
in jail. 





Cold Weather Mushrooms 


Mushrooms which thrive in the late 
fall and during the mild spells in the 
winter come at a time of the year when 
mushrooms are a luxury and make a 
valuable addition to the diet, declares 
the botanist at the New York experi- 
ment station at Geneva. Besides, there 
is practically no danger of confusing 
the fall and winter mushrooms with 
poisonous kinds which cannot stand 
cold weather. 

Two cold weather mushrooms found 
quite commonly in the Woods of New 
York and other Northern states in the 
late fall and during mild periods 
throughout the winter are the oyster 
mushroom and the velvet-stemmed Col- 
lybia. “Oyster mushrooms,” says the 
botanist, “are found on dead tree trunks, 
stumps, and logs, and are easily distin- 
guished by their whitish or smoke-col- 
ored caps which have an oyster shell 





shape. The caps grow in dense clusters 
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and closely overlap one another, a char. 
acteristic which distinguishes this 
mushroom from the poisonous kinds 
that grow singly. The velvet-stemmed 
Collybia is so characteristic in its hab. 
it of growth and coloring that no-on. 
can very well go wrong on it. This 
mushroom also grows in dense clusters 
on stumps, logs, and buried wood, but 
it has a reddish yellow cap, white gills 
and a velvety brown stem. These mark. 
ings render it quite conspicuous. The 
caps of the velvet-stemmed Collybiy 
may freeze and thaw several times with- 
out injuring them for food. Also, sur- 
plus quantities may be dried and stored 
in a dry place for future use. Soaking 
-in water a short time before cooking 
will revive the caps.” 


Diseases of Berfies 

Certain infectious diseases of rasp- 
berries and blackberries, such as mosa- 
ic and leaf curl, which are sometimes 

-Called virus diseases, are becoming so 
serious in some places as to necessitate 
the substitution of more resistant va- 
rieties, says the department of agricul- 
ture. These diseases, unlike most of 
those affecting raspberries and black- 
berries, are not known to be caused by 
fungi or other organisms. A descrip- 
tion of the more important fungus and 
virus diseases of these berries is given 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1488-F, “Diseases 
of Raspberries and Blackberries.” The 
publication contains detailed informa- 
tion relative to the various diseases, 
the manner in which they are spread 
and control measures. A copy of the 
bulletin may be obtained free, as long 
as the supply lasts, from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

The diseases of raspberries belonging 
to the virus group are among the most 
serious, according to the bulletin. This 
group includes mosaic and leaf curl, for- 
merly confused under the term “yel- 
lows” and “streak,” which is confined 
to black and purple raspberries. The 
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In the good old days—1860 or thereabouts— 
tennis was a somewhat different game than 
it is today. At that time rackets were long- 
handled and nets had a shrunken appear- 
ance. Besides, the players were a little more 
fastidious as to dress. The young lady on 
the left, for example, cannot be mistaken 
for Susanne Lenglen. 
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eral effect of any one of the diseases 
. " sharp reduction in the growth of 
the plants and in the yield of fruit. 
The infected. bushes never~ recover. 
These diseases are thought to be intro- 
duced into new localities mainly on 
nursery stock. Anthracnose, which at- 
tacks both the leaves and canes of the 
plants, is one of the most destructive 
fungus diseases of black raspberries 
wherever grown. Most varieties of 
black raspberries are very susceptible 
to the disease. The same disease also 
attacks blackberries and dewberries, 
Losses to dewberries in North Carolina 
some years run as high as 50 per cent. 


Testing Denatured Alcohol 

Experts says that 25 per cent of de- 
natured alcohol in a radiator will keep 
it from freezing to 10 degrees below. 
zero. It pays to play safe in the winter 
time and keep a sufficient supply of an- 
ti-freeze mixture of some kind in the 
radiator. If you do not know the ca- 
pacity of the radiator of your car you 
can easily find out from your dealer. 
Since a great deal of alcohol sold for 
radiator purposes is diluted with water 
it is well to bear in mind that there is 
a simple test to determine whether or 
not you are being defrauded in this re- 
spect. Pour a small quantity of the de- 
natured alcohol in a vessel of some 
kind and ignite it. If it is standard 
quality alcohol the entire contents will 
burn. It it has been adulterated with 
water the alcohol will burn but the 
water will be left in the container. 


Eradicating Botflies 

Most everyone having anything to do 
with horses is familiar with botflies 
and the annoyance they cause to the 
animals during the summer when they 
are active in laying their eggs on the 
hairs of the legs, throat, or lips. Few 
horsemen realize, however, the injuri- 
ous effects of the bot or maggot stage. 
In biting or licking itself the horse takes 
the eggs into the mouth, from where 
they reach the stomach and intestines, 
developing info the bot or maggot stage, 
where they remain for several months 
before being developed fully and passed 
out. During this time they not only in- 
terfere with digestion but may actually 
cause stoppage and result in death. 

Investigations conducted a number 
of years ago in Italy showed that bots 
within horses could be destroyed by ad- 
ministering carbon-disulphide capsules 
tothem, This treatment has been tested 
by our government and found to be 
very effective. A very important con- 
deration in obtaining the best results 
is the matter of time of treatment. Car- 
bon-disulphide will remove many bots 
t any time of the year, but the greatest 
efliciency can be obtained in the winter, 
preferably in December and Jaruary. 
Early winter treatment is advisable be- 
cause horses freed from the parasites 
carly wilk- pass the winter in better 
yndition. 

lt appears entirely feasible, especially 
in regions where there are very few 
horses on pasture, to eradicate horse 
bots by a combination of the carbon- 
disulphide treatment and the applica- 
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tion of washes for the destruction of the | 
eggs. Every horsé should be washed 
with-a two per cent coal-tar creosote 
dip to destroy the young bots which 
remain dormant in the eggs. Thorough 
treatment of all animals in a community 
should be profitable if continued two or 
three years. Reinfestation is not likely 
to occur except where untreated ani- 
mals are brought in, as it is believed the 
flies do not travel more than half a mile, 





BRINGING HIM OUT ALIVE 


A tramp traveling through the country 
stopped at a farm house in Iowa and asked 
for something to eat. The farmer said: 
“Sure, you can have something to eat and 
a chance to make some money besides. [ll 
give you $100 if you will bring that bull 
out of the pasture, dead or alive.” 

“Why, I am an old bull-fighter,” replied 
the tramp. “I can bring him out easy.” 

So the farmer gave the tramp a large 
rock and a pistol and took him over to the- 
fence. The tramp jumped over and walked 
toward the bull. Then the bull started for 
the tramp. The tramp threw the rock and 
hit the bull on the head, but the bull kept 
coming. Then the tramp fired the pistol 
without effect and he started running 
around the field with the bull behind him. 
Finally the tramp was near the farmer and 
he hollered: “Open the gate.” 

“Why,” asked the farmer, 

“I’m bringing him out alive,” replied the 
tramp. 





WHY SOME MEN FAIL 


A man without much education will often 
beat out one who has had every possible 
advantage. The partly educated man knows 
that he has to work hard and he sticks at 
his job year after year until he under- 
stands it perfectly. The educated man may 
get it into his head that if he is not given 
a promotion about every three months, it is 
time for him to get out and go elsewhere.— 
Newark Advocate. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
Prove all things; hold fast that which is 








KAEMP’S BALSAM 


THAT COUGH 


TA LL 100 PER CENT 
FERTALIZER 
Revives sluggish House Plants 
prolongs the life and bloom of 


CUT FLOWERS 


FOR 
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"Kinney Bide.” Newark, NJ 


LUTCH hold 
False Teeth 


tight in the mouth 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion between 
plate and gums; holds, the ~~ so snug it 
can’t rock, drop, chafe, or “be played with,” 
and not a seed can get under it. ou can eat 
and talk as well as you did with your own teeth, 
Why endure dropping, rocking plates another 
day whén Klutch will give you instant relief? 
Get a box of Yaad druggist now. The price is 
50 cents.. If your druggist does not have 
Klutch in stock, have him order it for yeu. If 
he will not, fon’t waste your money on sub- 
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stitutes but send us 60 cents for a box, postpaid, 


HART & CO., Box 2002A, Elmira, N.Y. 
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good—I Thessalonians 5:21. 








Now it is easy to get lots of all 
winter. Just build GLASS H 
scratch shed onto your poultry house to 
admit the vitalizing ultra-violet rays of the sun, 


ing winter egg yields. The shed is cheap and easy 
to make. Gives twice the room. Allows hens to 
ecratch and work up vitality. High winter egg 
prices repay its cost many times. Tryit. Itise 
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Patented---Accept No Imitations 
Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made only by Turner 
Bros., under exclusive patents. Noother concern can copy 
our process. No other has thesame weather resisting for- 
mula. Avoidimitations. Real GLASS CLOTH isa strong 
¢ _— 55, , dto bea ie waterproof 








Pp Ay transparent, 
and weatherproof. in 1916 and proven by ten 


cheaper 
United States and Europe. Recommended by 

perts to make hens lay and for good resulte with baby 
chicks and with hot bed plants. 








(est. 1916-—--PATENTED) 


ADMITS ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 
Brings Winter Eggs 5) 


(Plain glass stops them.) These rays bring amaz~ _ 


Turner Bros. Dept 629, "watnsrren, one 
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porches and sleeping 
small cost. Violet rays are healthf ‘al for you. 


Ideal for Hot Beds 
Plants started in hot beds cov- 
ogee ran tre at 
\ mi 
Goaauplant beteer. Ultra-violet 
Hfemd start brings crops Yo maturity weeks er. GLASS. 
0 ° 
sheds soft, warm light to all parts of the frame. 
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cover scratch shed 9x15 ft.) 
ie ten days use, you do not 
better than glass or any substi 
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return it and we 
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RF A RAILWAY 
adale INSPECTOR] 


Earn Up to*250 Ferre 


Fascinating profession demands more trained 
men. Pleasant, easy work; good chance for ad- 
vancement. Travel or remain near 
home; report to high railway officials. 


We Secure Position for You 


upon graduation, paying at least $120 per month 
aad expenses, or refund your money. You can 
easily prepare in 3 months’ sparetime 
home study. Send coupon, today. 








Send me etic oe Meat 
B.S, giving ful pate enous 
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A XMAS GIFT for ALL 
_ Biggest Value in World 


Put up in special Holly package 
4high-grade pencils. 
Ipen holder, 1 pencil 
sharpener, 1 ruler and 
1 pocket manicure set, 
<2 in genuine LEATHER case 
: Seam—> with coin pocket ALLFOR 
at | YOUR NAME 
r every article 











. or ips. 
UNION PENCIL CO., — inc., 387 Broadway, N.Y. City, Dept. Cs 
Liberal Discount to Business Houses in Quantity 















The Light That 
Never Fails 


RAY-O- LITE isc 


Here is a lighter that has stood ‘the test of 
years. Every smoker needs one. Anim- 
mediate light at all times. No flint; no friction. 
Quantity prices to dealers and agents on request. 
Send 50 cents for sample lighter. 


RAPID MFG. CO. 











799-D Broadway New York, N. Y- 

















Add-0-Graph Pencil Co. Dept. 25, St. Louis,Mo. 


ccs Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 

— for 10c a set. When sold send us$3.00 and 
keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun. 

ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO., Dept. 39-P. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Dialogs, Monologs, Soa mp ages 

Musical Comedies How to Stage 

and Revues, _— Make-up « Goods 

Gaal = Rey ruses, Darky Plays. FREE. 
&Cco., ", 623 So. Wabash. Deseo % CHICAGO 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 27 
Submitted by Caroline Stewart, Kissimmee, Fila. 


Horizontal: 1—Pertaining to place in 
general. 5—Billows. 10—A homeless 
street wanderer. 11—A printed public 
notice (abbr.). 13—A nostril. 14—A 
vegetable. 15—A state (abbr.). 16—A 


—<—<— 
kind. 45—An island. 46—An exclama- 
tion. 47—A boy’s name. 48—To sing, 
49—Béest clothes. 

Vertical: 1—Small bodies of water, 
2—Spoken. \3—Peaceful. 4—Lincoln’s 
nickname. 6—A girl’s name. 7—A ves- 
sel. 8—One of the Great Lakes, 9— 
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continent. 17—A kindof tree. 18—A 
solid figure that tapers uniformly from 
a.circular base to a point. 19—Ever 
(poetic). 21—Pronoun. 23—A girl’s 
toy. 26—Call to a horse. 29—An in- 
habitant of Arabia. 30—Merit. 32— 
Preposition. 35—Employ. 38—Ensnare. 
39—To mark. 41—A mineral. 43— 
Pronoun. 44—A pole or timber of any 
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singes. 11—In a row (poetic). 12—To 
eat. 20—A plane surface. «22—An inter- 
rogative pronoun. 23—Deposit account 
(abbr.). ©24—A conjunction. 25— 
Pound (abbr.). 26—Pronoun. 27—Same 
as 24 vertical, 28—Indefinite’ article. 
31—Melody. 32—Any three _ things 
grouped or associated together. 33— 
Vow. 34—Peevish. 36—Part of a win- 
dow. 37—A girl’s name. 39—Mother. 
40—Below. 42—A number. 44—Equal- 
ity of value. 


The Fox and the Squirrel 

Any number of children can play 
this game together. The players take 
their places in a circle. A white bean 
bag or simifar object can be used for 
the squirrel and a red one for the fox. 
One player in the circle is given the 
squirrel, which he sends around the 
circle by passing it to the player next 
to him. A moment later the fox is 
started in the same way, giving chase 
to the squirrel. The object of the game 
is to get the squirrel to the hand of the 
player from whom it started before the 
fox overtakes it. But sometimes play- 
ers forget that the squirrel is being pur- 





sued by the fox, with the result that 
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ihe squirrel is caught before reaching 
nome. When one chase results in either 
capture OF safety for the squirrel an- 
other chase is started by a different 


player. 






A Petrified “What-is-It?” 

While digging bait along the Iowa 
river bottom near Chelsea, Iowa, 
Charles P. Swaim unearthed a petrified 





How is This for a Nightmare? 


animal which has not yet been classed. 
The head and upper part of the body 
bear a striking resemblance to a human 
skeleton. The lower part of the body is 
strangely fish-like. The claws, how- 
ever, are like those of a raccoon. The 
tail snapped off as Mr. Swaim picked 
up the oddity. The “arm” was also 
broken, which accounts for the band- 
age. The skeleton is about seven 
inches long. The accompanying photo- 
graph was taken by Miss Cornelia 
Clarke of Grinnell, Iowa. 


Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 26 
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Marshal System Effective 

A system of pupil self-government 
that is attracting national attention has 
been worked out in the city of Buffalo, 
N. Y. The plan of the “kid” govern- 
ment was inaugurated in 1911 to cope 
with all the situations which are sure 
'o arise in a large and growing school. 
Since then the plan has been developed 
to such an extent that today it controls 
the pupils from the time they step upon 
the school premises until they reach 
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their teachers in the various classrooms. “ 
All dismissals and other movements 
of classes and grades during the ‘day 
are under pupil management. No teach- 
er is required to serve as guard or 
watcher at any point outside of her own 
room, 

The Buffalo plan of operation is sim- 
ple and doubtless will prove of inter- 
est to teachers and parents elsewhere. 
In school 31, at Buffalo, for example, 
there are two, and only two, kinds of 
officials. The first is a corps of mar- 
shals—from which the system gets its 
name, the “Marshal system.” This 
corps consists of two boys and two girls 
from each room. They are elected by 
their classmates for a period of one 
year. The second group of officials is 
made up of a court of seven teachers 
who act as judges when need arises. 
The teachers are selected in September 
by the principal.’ Also, after the elec- 
tion of. the marshals in the various 
rooms, two chief marshals and four as- 
sistant chiefs are appointed by the prin- 
cipal—three boys and three girls. These 
have supervision over the marshals, 
and the subordinate marshals are re- 
sponsible to their chiefs. 

All the marshals are distinguished 
from their schoolmates by badges and 
buttons. The two chief marshals wear 
gold badges while the four assistants 
wear silver ones. The marshals wear 
buttons.. On all the buttons is the in- 
scription: “Pupil government.. Marshal. 
School 31. Of all, by all, for all.” This 
system is said to be readily applicable 
to any school regardless of its size. 


‘ 
Fun with the Thimble 

In this trick the performer takes a 
thimble in his left hand and tosses it 
into the air. As it comes down he ap- 
parently catches it on one of the fingers 
of his left hand. The audience is aston- 
ished at his skill and dexterity. But the 
secret of the trick lies in the hidden 
presence of a duplicate thimble held be- 
tween the thumb and first finger of the 
right hand. As the first thimble falls 
near the performer’s right hand he in- 
serts his forefinger into the duplicate 
and straightens the fingers outs The 
thimble tossed in the air is caught in.the 
right-hand sleeve. The trick requires 





considerable practice before one can ac- 


complish it successfully. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 54. When asked the number of 
sheep in his flock a farmer replied that 
if he counted them by twos, threes, 
fours, fives or sixes he always had one 
left over, but that if he counted them 
by sevens there was no remainder. 
What is the smallest number of sheep 
that will satisfy these conditions? Ans. 
to No. 53—Eight inches wide. 





MODERN TENNIS COURT CONSTRUCTION 


Workmen laying a tennis court at Holly- 
wood, Cal., recently wore gas masks be- 
cause of a deadly gas generated by the 
chemicals used in the special patented ce- 
ment employed. But even with masks-the 
men could work only in shifts of 20 min- 
utes. As the cement used had to -be laid 
under artificial light all the work was done 
at night, 


to Prove It 


Just to prove how quick and easy you can 
learntoplay a bar ri eds youa os gees 
specially tempered for 5 days? 
trial. Iguarantee that inaapours bron can — a 
tunes like “OldBlackJoe” and 
“Home Sweet Home”. Then 
you pon earn latest jazz 
and so its, operacic and 
classical music. Amazingly 
simple—no notes to read, no 
dreary practice. You don't 
need to know a thing about 


fate Pobaatibcsnsoniben 


The Musical Saw's only ri- 
val is the violin for sweet- 
ness and expression. Tone 
effects are positively start- 

and so unexpected that 
nothing compares to it in 
winning instant popularity 
or becoming a salaried en- 
tertainer. Its novelty gains 
: headline position for you. 
You are always in demand. 


Success Guaranteed 


* I have taught thousands to 
play the Musical Saw. Just 
three short eimple lessons 
reveal every secret of my 
12 yeara’ suecess a6 a pro- 
fessional saw musician. 
Scores of others have won 
fame and fortune like the 


oopeate three pupils shown here. 
nie = fs Let me prove that you, too, 
ean ae play like a 
profession 















Double-disc, FREEe' 
size Phonograph Record of 
beauti@al exe vee solo Ls duet. Two beautiful 
——— = anyone 
who has never any see the oye A al Saw and 
its sweet tone. Send 10¢ (stamps or coin) to 
cover handling and postage. 
However, if you have already pean = 
oa and do not want the record 
for my big FREE TRIAL OFFER 
with which all my pupils have madé 
thetr start to —— and te catl = 
char sent postpa y 
this “A with 3 our name and address 
printed along the margin. 





MUSGEHL @ WESTPHAL 


206 West Water St. Fort Atkinson. Wise 









































































If every ailing woman and 
girl in America could see the 
stream of letters telling of the wonderful change that has been 
made ia their lives thru the se of Mrs. Summers Opaline 
Remedy they would immediately take heart. For 34 years 
this famous Treatment has brought the happiness that goes 
with health to thousands of women. Every suffering woman 
who is blue, discouraged, sick, is invited to send the coupon 
for information and free trial. ‘ 





SUMMERS MEDICAL CO., Dept. 230; South Bend, Ind. 


Send me without obligation your 10-day Free Trial Offer Mrs. 
Summers Opaline Remedy. 








Your Child’s Picture 


Enierged, hand-tinted in oi d mounted, will be a pieas- 
ant reminder in the years to come of their childhood days. Any 
photo or snapshot, no matter how small, will give equally pleasing 
results when done by our artists. Enlargements are 8x10 inches on 
old Master paper, beautifully tinted in oils to bring out the delicate 
gatural shades, and artistically mounted. This is the finest type of 
portraiture and the first time work of this unusual quality has been 
Offered at a low price. It is superior in every respect; similar en- 
largements sell at Washington's leading photographie studios at 
from $5 to $10 each. An unequatiied Christmes 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
Is made to introduce ous superior work. Just mail us yous favorite 
cture or film TODAY. SEND NO MONEY. Pay the postman 
89 plusafew cents postage when you receive the picture.Or you 
may send $2.89 with order and the picture will be mailed prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Take advantage of this wonderful offer at 
once. You'll be delighted. CO ’& CORY, NATH = 
DIOS, Dept. 16, 1349 St., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


WONDERFUL HEALTH 


in Really Pure, Natural, Cold Pressed 
Not Chemically Treated or Processed 
OLIVE OIL 


Let us tell you about it in a free Booklet that explains 
Gifferent qualities of Olive Oil and some cf the peculiar 
Kinks of the Olive Oil business. 

We have also a book of Health which gives all the mod- 
ern facts about how to obtain Health by Food—called 
“‘Health and Life,’’ 200 Pages, beautifully bound. Gives 
food values—meals for each day—what food does for the 

—and how to keep well. Gives also facts how to ad- 
vance in Life and Business. Really three Books in one. 
Price $2.00 delivered. More information than in $5.00 books. 


GEO. CALLAHAN & CO. 


222 Front Street NEW YORK CITY 
No cost to wou whatever if not pleased with any purchase. 


Mend it quickly, easily 


with 








the magic Mending Fluid that has 
lightened the burdens of thousands 
of women. Better than sewing. All 
kinds of wearing apparel, hosiery, 
linens, etc., neatly and permanent- 
ly repaired. Can be washed, boil- 
ed, and ironed—things mended 
AGENTS with MENDWELL stay mend- 
quick and easy seller. 04 simple instructions for using 
Big profits. Write with each tube. Sent postpaid for 
for particulars. 50c or 3 tubes for $1.00. 


The Mendwell Co., Box 809-H, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Bargain Offer 


You Save $1.50 


Capper’s Weekly, 1yr. 
/People’s Home iL, lyr. $ 1 50 











Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 


Not good outside the 48 States 








THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C 








‘Our Book, “Underground Treasures, How 
‘and Where to Find Them.” Ys:bis istermaton, 


minerals, ores, etc. 


Write MODEL CO. Dept. 74. Como Bidg.. CHICAGO, ILL. 





PLAYS, Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


ments. Catalogues Free. 


Address Dept. 13, AMES PUBLISHING CO., CLYDE, OHIO 


LADI ES @ Make Moncey Sewing; materials, instructions 
© turnished. Easy, steady work. Write 
BURNHAM MFG. CO., 1265 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











See 
° cy 
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Nell Gwyn Wore Big Hats 


Today the small hat is all the rage 
among femininity. The “cloche” is very 
popular, Being bell-shaped, it takes its 
name from the French word for bell. 
However, fashion is fickle and the large 
Hat may return, as it has done on nu- 
merous occasions in the past. 

_It was not so long ago that American 
womenfolk endangered the lives of the 
men by wearing saw-toothed hats. that 
were very wide of brim. But for ab- 
normally large hats for men and women 
both one must hark back to the days 
of Charles II of England (1630-1685). 

At that time both sexes wore floppy 
hats adorned with feathers. However, 
though wealthy males not only wore 
cumbersome hats but likewise vivid silk 
and satin garments richly trimmed with 
lace they were “quick on the rapier,” 
so to speak. In those days a perfumed 





Nell Gywn’s Famous “Bonnet” 


hand usually was dexterous with the 
sword. 

Perhaps the biggest hat of that day— 
and all other days for that matter—was 
worn by Nell Gwyn, famous favorite of 
the English king. Her six-foot chapeau 
has recently been revived in the films 
by one of the Gish sisters and on the 
stage by others. 

Nell Gwyn’s enormous hat is said 
to have first attracted Charles. Be that 
as it may, this daughfer of a soldier-inn- 
keeper finally became,a leading figure 
at court. :Her real name was Eleanor 
Gwyn. Born in 1650 in a London alley, 
she started her career by selling oranges 
near famous Drury Lane theater. Her 
mother was addicted to drink and final- 
ly fell into a pond and was drowned. 
At the age of 15 Nell attracted the at- 
tention of the theater management and 
was admitted to the boards. She played 
in comedy and serious roles but made 
her greatest hit in the former. 

Samuel Pepys, English diarist, was 
so delighted with her acting that he 
wrote after one play “so great a per- 
fofmance of a comical part was never, 
I believe, in the world before—so done 
by Nell her merry part as cannot be 
done in nature.” 

Unlike the film Nell Gwyn, the real 
Nell was not pretty. She was short 
and inclined to be stocky. She had red 
hair. Admitting herselfAo be “a true 
child of the London streets,” she was 
illiterate and with difficulty scrawled 
“E. G.” on the bottom of the letters 
which she had to dictate. It was her 
ready wit, her high spirits and her reck- 
lessness that won admiration from a 
public tired of Puritanism. She indulg- 
ed in many escapades before becoming 
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Fall Fashions 
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Descriptions of f of Fall Designs 


5635—Ladles’ ariant- tees t Sizes: an “3. 88, 40, 42, 44 and 
4g ifches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 2% yards 
of $4 inch material with BR. yard of contrasting material. 
5628—Ladies’ —6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. A 38 inch - requires 4% yards of 
inch material, with 5% yard of con 
Dress.—4 — ky oy 12 and 1 — A 
t 40 inch materi 
— 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inet “tue requires 2% yards 


i 


0 in 
549—Girls’ 
Be ar size requires 8% 
 338—Ladies’ Dress.—6 
ee bust measure. A 38 





54 inck material with yard of contrasting material. 

ot 84? 2 Ladies’ Envelope Chemise.—4 pode 34-36; 

sdium, 38-40, Large, 42-44; Extra 6-48 inches 
bust measure. A Medium size requires 1 verte of ma- 
terial, with. % yard of co ing material 36 wide. 

5536—A New Doll on ising Dot and 
garments 3 Sizes: Small, 12 inches; Medium, 16 inches; 
Large, 20 inches im len ‘me Doll poqetres for 4 Medi- 
um size 4 yard. The pers % Suit and Hat, 
1% yards of 27 inch material. 

$652—Child’s Dress.——4 81 


zes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. A 4 
year size requires 1% yards of 36 inch figured ma 
with % yard of plain material. 





USE THIS COUPON 
in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 
i # the Pathfind patthese to 18 ante ent. 

be large new gu de to ~$ current season a 
now —_ Yous will find this a Tor iendla investment— 
new, UD- to-date fashions for Fall and Winter. Price 
7 tnd this order blank, with remittance, to Pathfinder, 
Washington, D. GC, 

Herewith find.....: cents for which send me the follow- 
ing patterns af 15 cents each: 


Number..ceesse Bize.....00. Number........ Bise........ 


Number. . Stze........Number........ Bise.......- 
it = with a Fashion Book area 12 cents for sime. 

e sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write JOUr mame and eGarens om lines below. 


NAME. .cccccceacseseesesesseceeeeeesseeweeees eens seses 


TOWN. .sceecccccseses eeeeeece cecceee RRO... eu eeecee 
R. B. OF Btesrececcccncccvccccevvcccccccesesscesseess 











d Carefully Selected Names fo 
Over 500 Prot. baby 28e (coin). Box 360, Cimarron, Genene 











$25.00, Daily sisi laa a, 





ee tang 


o Dent. BE. FP. 2926 Broadway. Chicago. 


Reece Silk and Velvet Bargains! 

















qistane ° = ote 
Mote par cesineeeiee 
LET The Pathfinder can furnish any 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
Us ter where published) in combina- 
tion with a subscription to the Path- 
SAVE finder at money saving prices. 
We do not ae a a 

t 
SU BSCRIPTION ask our friends 
to 6 ts st of the pa- 
MONEY rating =O and allow us 
FOR to quote our low — for same 
oats placing o Pk Ras! 

ou mone 
YOU 3 =a <a zou Pathfinder. 





BEAUTY DOCTOR - 


A Beauty Specialist Gives Home- 
Made Recipe to Darken Gray Hair. 





Mrs. M. D. Gillespie, a well-known 
beauty specialist of Kansas City, re- 
cently gave out the following state- 

nt regarding gray hair: 

“Anyone can prepare a simple mix- 
ture at home that will darken gray 
hair and make it glossy. To a half-pint 
of water add 1 ounce of bay rum, a 

small box of Barbo Compound and 

% ounce of glycerine, 

“These ingredients can be perchines 
at any drug store at very little cost. 
Apply to the hair twice a week until 
the desired shade is obtained. This will 
make a gray- ares Sb hag look twenty 
years younger. not color the 
scalp, is not sticky or greasy and will 
not rub off,” 


- THE PATHFINDER 
the king’s mistress.. Two sons were 
born of the union. 

It is said that Nell was loved by the 
London public. She never forgot her 
old friends and was generous with the 
king’s money. Many acts of charity are 
laid at her door. A popular story has 
it that Charles offéred Nell one of his 
palaces as a home but Nell induced him 
to make the latter over into a hospital 
for wounded soldiers and today it re- 
mains as Chelsea hospital with a bell 
that still rings in praise of “pretty, 
witty Nell.” 

Unfortunately for Nell, Charles died 
at the age of 55. The king’s dying re- 
quest to his brother was, “Let not poor. 
Nelly starve.” It is questionable wheth- 
er James HH, who had little love for 
Nell because of the influence which 
she held over his brother, carried out 
this appeal. Some say he paid Nell’s 
debts and settled an estate on her; oth- 
ers claim James told Nell to shift for 
herself. At any rate Nell survived 
Charles by only two years. At her own 
request the funeral sermon was preach- 
ed in the church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields by the vicar, Thomas Tenison, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 
who said “much in her praise.” 


SKIRTS ‘‘DECENTLY SHORT’’ 


We have “no place for immodest 
skirts” says Henri Bendel, chief U. S. 
fashions arbiter. His ultimatum is that 
skirts must be “decently short.” He 
thinks a skirt should be “short enough 
to be identified as a short skirt,” but 
no shorter. In his opinion “any woman 
who feels sufficiently proud of her 
figure to show her.stockings above the 
knee should get into her bathing suit 
and go to the beach.” He declares that 
“the immodest short skirt has no place 
either in fashions or good taste. As 
short as good taste and the proportion 
of the figure admits is the proper length. 
Extremists endanger all our liberties.” 

Vivid colors are now the most popu- 
lar offerings, the chief arbiter of fash- 
ions says. “This season,” he declares, 
“the reds are redder, the blues bluer, 
the greens greener and the browns and 
tans rival nature. Black has its place 
in the mode, dignity and utility and ele-_ 
gance goes with it, but put women into 
color, more and more color; it cheers 
the world.” Although the presence of 
much black among such an array of 
color is interesting by its contrast, he 
advises womankind that black cannot 
drive colors from the field. He thinks 
the sleek bobbed head is responsible 
for all the pretty details of modern 
dress. Whatever feminine charm wom- 
en have lost by clipping their tresses, 
he claims, has been made up by the 
soft fripperies’ of flounces, tucks, lace 
berthas and soft velvets. 


A WOMAN STEEPLEJACK 

Women have entered another field where 
many men fear to go. Not only are they 
taking up interior and exterior painting, 
but they are becoming steeplejacks. Miss 
Ethel Hawkins, who recently painted a high 
air shaft at the Board of Trade Building, 
Indians polis, has just finished painting the 
flagpole on the Knights of P¥thias building 








direct. That’s why Vicks brings 
such quick relief. 

When rubbed of at bedtime 
it is vaporized by the body heat 
and breathed right into the ais 


passages. : : 
‘ At the same time, like a poul- 
tice, it “draws out’”’ the soreness. 


YICKS 


AAPOR UB 
Pui pal yt peed 














How to Obtain 
Beautifully Shaped Lips! 


M. Trilety’s new pyr 


new appliance is comfortable, 
easy to adjust, and is worn —< 
night. It will also promote ¢o 
rect breathing and diminate “ihe 
harmful and annoying habit of 
snoring. 


Write for full information, tes- 
timonials, etc., without any obli- 
gation on your part. 


M. Trilety, Dept. 176-SP, Binghamton, N.Y. 




















in that city, 
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ay style a Pearl Ear 
Guaranteed and given for selling 12 packages of 
SRBOUS Eyes Heatine of BEG e snemge A Big Big Bargain— 
irder ow, 


MEAD MFG. CO., Dept. A-B. PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you ca. be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 


Barbers’ Tt ch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin, rota send mi me“and 
today—no cost—no obligation. "CLEAR-TONE a 
—s in Ae Lovee oe toilet water—is 
telling your friends; if not, the loss is mine. hea oie 
E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


A Baby In Your Home 


Thousands y copies of a new book by Dr. H. 
Will Elders are being distributed to women 
without cost. Every women who wants children 
should read this book and learn.all about STER- 
ILTONE and its wonderful effect in constitu- 
tional weakness. Many things are unfolded that 
the average woman has never been told before, 
For free Book send NO Money, NO obligations, 
simply name and address to Dr. H. Will Elders, 
1224 Ballinger Bidg., St. Joseph. Mo. 
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is Home-made. 


Here’s an easy way to save $2, and yet 
, have best cough medicine 
you ever tried. 























A You've probably heard of this famous home- 
made cough agree. But have you ever used it? 
Thousands of families feel that they could 
hardly keep house without it. It’s s le and 
cheap, but the way it takes hold of a cough will 
soon earn it a permanent place in your home. 

Into a pint bottle, pour 2% ounces of Pinex; 
then add plain granulated sugar syrup to fill 
up the pint. Or, if desired, use clarified honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. It tastes good, never 
spoils, and gives you a full pint of better cough 
remedy than you could buy ready-made for 
three times its cost. 

It is really wonderful how quickly this home- 
made remedy conquers a cough—usually in 24 
hours or less. It seems to penetrate through 
every air passage, loosens a dry, hoarse or tight 
cough, lifts the phlegm, heals the membranes, 
and gives almost immediate relief. Splendid 
for throat tickle, hoarseness, bronchitis and 
bronchial asthma. 

Pinex is a highly concentrated compound of 
genuine Norway pine extract and palatable 

uaiacol, which has been used for generations 
or throat and chest ailments. 

To avoid disappointment, ask your druggist 
for “2144 ounces of Pinex’’ with direc- 
tions, Guaranteed to give absolute sat- 
isfaction or money Promptly refund- 
ed. The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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for Coughs 


10 sca conpay civen FREE 


Here is an amazing offer. Without cost- 
ing you one penny, you can become @ 
stockholder in our Company and share in 
all profits, simply by using Krano-Zema 
Toilet Soap, a high-grade, quick-lathering 
fruit acid soap, wonde' for the skin. 
We have no stock to sell—it is given away 
free to users of Krano-Zema Soap. 


SEND NO MON Just send order 


for 10 cakes of 
soap at 10 cents a cake—pay postman only 
$1. plus postage. We give you outright 10 non-assessable 
shares. They do not cost you one cent. This is a wonderful 
Opportunity. You use soap every day, so just send name to- 
dsy—no money—pay on delivery. Money back guarantee. 
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. 100 Sellona Si ‘ue 


Fred Franckel, Ilis., writes:“‘Jearned 
$110 first week selling Garlton Shirts 
direct to consumer.” You, can oo. Ho 
or ex’ nee Ui . e 
per cent. capb commnionens daily and big 
extra bonuses. i 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 

CARLTON MILLS, INC,, Shirt Mfrs. 
114 Fifth Ave., Dept. 89-] , New York 


Dropsy Treated One 


Week FREE 
Short breathin 


relieved in 36 to 48 hours. 
Swelling removedini5to20days. Regulates the 
heart, corrects the liver and kidneys; purifies 
the blood and prevents swelling from returning. 


Collum Dropsy Remedy Co. 
Dept. 160 Atianta, Ga. 


TREATMENT mailed on 
FREE TRIAL. Iiitcures, 
send $1; if not, it's FREE. 
Write for 


817 Ohio Ave. Sidney, 0. 


















ASTHMA 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED <\<"coam tisnen 
mrec, 








CO.. 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE ST. LOUIS, MO. 





I The Best Cough Syrup | 
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INTRODUCTION 


“You've got to get him, boys,” said a tired 
olice chief, to his men. He referred to the 
at—robber and¢murderer extraordinary who 

chose the night hours for his nefarious work. 
Like a bat he struck and vanished, pouncingly, 
noiselessly—no-one had ever seen him. On 
the scene of each fresh crime he would leave 
the outline of a bat drawn on the wall, a black 
paper bat pinned on the victim’s coat, or & real, 
dead bat nailed on a door. So far the police 
had failed to get the Bat. But the Bat had “‘got’’ 
Wentworth, an able detective. Anderson, an- 
other detective, is out to lay the Bat—if he can. 

Miss Cornelia Van Gorder, spinster, at 65 
with plenty of money, rented from Richard 
Fleming the country home of his uncle, Court- 
leigh Fleming, the day after the latter’s death. 
With her is her niece Dale Ogden; her faithful 
old housekeeper Lizzie Allen; Billy, a Japanese 
servant;\a cook and a housemaid. s Van 
Gorder hears that the Union bank, of which 
Courtleigh Fleming was president, has failed and 
that Bailey, cashier, now disappeared, is under 
suspicion of having stol over a million dol- 
lars. She receives an unsigned letter reading: 
“If you stay in this house any longer-—Death. 
Go back to the city at once agd save your life.” 
Miss Cornelia knows it is from the Bat but she 
has no intention of yielding. When Miss Neily 
(as Lizzie calls her) fires a pistol for target 
practice Lizzie is nearly scared to death. Dale, 
having engaged a gardener for her aunt, re- 
turns from the city showing signs of severe 
mental strain. The cook and housemaid leave 
from fear of the Bat. 

With evening and its chill air coming on Miss 
Cornelia grows nervous. A thunderstorm is 
approaching and Lizzie thinks she hears some- 
one moving about on the terrace. Operating 
the ouija board the two are horrified to see it 
spells B-A-T. Lizzie says that the night before 
she saw a gleaming eye in the darkness at the 
foot of the stairs and it winked at her. Also 
although her lamp had plenty of oil in it it 
kept going out. Billy says he saw a strange 
face at the window which suddenly disap- 
peared. When a window is found open and 
doors begin to slam Miss Cornelia and Lizzie 
grow still more uncomfortable. 

Miss Cornelia has Billy lock all outer doors 
and bring her the keys and tells Lizzie she is 
having a detective sent to their house. Soon 
after Brooks, the gardener, shows | Dale re- 
turns from a dance accompanied by Dr. Wells, 
the local physician. While Miss Cornelia is re- 
lating the mysterious happenings to Dr. Wells 
a stone wrapped in paper is thrown through a 
window. It contains a warning to leave the 
house at once. Lizzie in eat fear wants to 
return to the city. Dr. ells advises Miss 
Cornelia to leave the place but she refuses 
absolutely. 





The doctor still seemed unconvinced of 
the wisdom of her attitude. “Miss Van Gor- 
der, I confess—I’m very anxious for you,” 
he said, “this letter is—ominous. Have you 
any enemies?” 

‘Don’t insult me! Of coure I have. Ene- 
mies are an indication of character.” 


The doctor’s smile held both masculine 
pity and equally masculine exasperation. 
‘He went on more gently. “Why not atcept 
my hospitality in the village tonight?” he 
proposed, reasonably. “It’s a little house 
but I’ll make you comfortable. Or,” he 
threw out his hands in the gesture of one 
who reasons with a willful child, “if you 
won’t come to me—let me stay here!” 


Miss Cornelia hesitated for an instant. 
The proposition seemed logical enough— 
more than that—sensible—safe. And yet, 
some indefinable feeling—hardly strong 
enough to be called a premonition—kept 
her from accepting it. Besides, she knew 
what the doctor did not, that help was 
waiting across the hall in the library. 

“Thank you, no, doctor,” she said briskly, 
before she had time to change her mind, 
“I’m not easily frightened. And tomorrow 
“I intend to equip this entire house with 
burglar alarms on doors and windows!” 
she went on defiantly. The incident, as far 
as she was concerned, was closed. She 
moved on into the alcove. The doctor 
stared after her, shaking his head. 

She tried the terrace-door. “There—I 
knew it!” sh® said triumphantly. Doctor— 





you didn’t fasten that bolt !” 


NOVEMBER 20, 1925 
A Novel of the Famous Play 


by Mary Roberts Rinehart and Avery Hopwood 


(Copyright 1926, by George H. Doran Co.) 


The doctor seemed a little taken aback. 
“Oh—I’m sorry—” he said. 

“You only pushed it part of the way,” 
she explained. She completed the task and 
stepped back into the living-room. The 
only thing that worries me now is that 
broken French window,” she said thought- 
fully. “Anyone can reach a hand through 
it and open the latch.” She came down 
toward the settee where Dale was sitting, 
“Please, Doctor!” 

“Oh—what are you going to do?” said 
the doctor, coming out of a brown study, 

“I’m going to barricade that window!” 
said Miss Cornelia firmly, already strug- 
gling to lift one end of the settee. But 
now Dale came to her rescue. 

“Oh, darling—you’ll hurt yourself—let 
me—” and between them, the doctor and 
Dale moyed the heavy settee along until it 
stood in front of the window in question. 

The doctor stood up when the dusty 
task was finished, wiping his hands. “It 
would take a furniture mover to get in 
there now!” he said airily, 

Miss Cornelia smiled. 

“Well, Doctor—I’ll say good night now— 
and thank you very much,” she said, ex- 
tending her hand to the doctor, who bowed 
over it silently. “Don’t keep this young 
lady up too late—she looks tired.” She 
flashed a look at Dale who stood staring out 
at the night. 

“lll only smoke a cigarette,” promised 
the doctor. Once again his voice had a note 
of plea in it. “You won’t change your 
mind?” he asked anew. 

Miss Van Gorder’s smile was obdurate. 
“I have a great deal of mind,” she said. 
“It takes a long time to change it.” 


Then, having exercized her feminine priv- 
ilege of the last word, she sailed out of the 
room, still smiling, and closed the door 
behind her. ¢ 

The doctor seemed a little nettled by her 
abrupt departure. “It may be mind,” he 
said, turning back toward Dale, “but for- 
give me if I say I think it seems more like 
foolhardy stubbornness !” 

Dale turned away frém the window. 
“Then you think théfe is really danger?” 

The doctor’s eyes were grave. “Well— 
those letters—” he dropped the letter on 
the table. “They mean something. Here 
you are—isolated—the village two miles 
away—and enough shrubbery around the 
place to hide a dozen assassins——” 

If his manner had been in the slightest 
degree melodramatic, Dale would have 
found the ominous sentences moré easy to 
discount. But this calm, intent statement 

»of fact was a chill touch at her heart. And 
yet——. 

“But what enemies can Aunt Cornelia 
have?” she asked helplessly. 

“Any man will tell you what I do,” said 
the doctor, with increasing seriousness. 
He took a cigarette from his case and tap- 
ped it on the case to emphasize his words. 
“This is no place for two women, practi- 
cally alone.” 

Dale moved away from him restlessly, to 
warm her hands at the fire. The doctor 
gave a quick glance around the room. Then, 
unseen by her, he stepped noiselessly over 
to the table, took the match-box<there off 
its holder and slipped it into his pocket. 
It seemed a curiously useless and mean- 
ingless gesture, but his néxt words evinced 
that the action had been deliberate. . 

“I don’t seem able to find any matches, 
he said with assumed carelessness, fiddling 
with the matchbox-holder. 


Dale turned away from the fire. “Oh, 


aren’t there any? I’ll get you some,” she 
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said with automatic politeness, and depart- 

ed to search’ for them. 

The doctor watched her go—saw the door 
cose behind her. Instantly his face set 
into tense and wary lines. He glanced 
about—then ran lightly up into the alcove 
and noielessly unfastened the bolt on the 
terrace-door Which he had pretended to fas- 
ten after his search of the shrubbery. When 
Dale returned with the matches, he was 
back where he had been when she had left 
him, glancing at a magazine on the table. 

He thanked her urbanely as she offered 
him the box. “So sorry to trouble you— 
but tobacco is the one drug every doctor 
forbids his patients and prescribes for 
himself.” 

Dale smiled at the little joke. He lit his 
cigarette and drew in the fragrant smoke 
with apparent gusto. But a moment later 
he had crushed out the glowing end in an 
ash-receiver. 

“By the way, has Miss Van Gorder a re- 
volver?” he queried casually, glancing at 
his wrist-watch. 

“Yes—she fired it off this afternoon to 
see if it would work.” Dale smiled at the 
memory, 

The doctor, too, seemed amused. “If she 
tries to shoot anything—for goodness’ sake 
stand behind her!” he advised. He glanced 
at the wrist-watch again. “Well—I must 
be going - 

“If anything happens,” said Dale, slowly, 
“I shall telephone you at once.” 

Her words seemed to disturb the doctor 
slightly—but only for a second. He grew 
even more urbane. “TI’ll be home shortly 
after midnight,” he said. “I’m stopping at 
the Johnsons’ on my way—one of their 
children is ill—or supposed to be.” He 
k a step toward the door, then he turned 
ward Dale again. 

ike a parting word of advice,” he said. 

thing to do with a midnight prowler 

t him alone. Lock your bedroom 

and don’t let anything bring you out 
till morning.” He glanced at Dale to see 
how she took the advice, his hand on the 
nob of the door. 

“Thank you,” said Dale seriously. “Good 
t, Doctor—Billy will let you out—he 
the key.” 

“By jove!l” laughed the doctor, “You are 

areful, aren’t youl The place is like a 
tress! Well—good night, Miss Dal 

“Good night.” The door closed behind 
him—Dale was left alone. Suddenly her 
posure left Her, the fixed smile died. 

stood gazing ahead at nothing, her 

a mask of terror and apprehension. 
t it was like a curtain that had lifted for 

ment on some secret tragedy and then 

‘allen again. When Billy returned with the 

‘ront door key she was as impassive as he 

Was. , 


“Has* the new gardéner come yet?” 
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“He “here,” said Billy stolidly, “Name ; 


Brook. 

She was entirely herself once more when 
Billy, departing, held the door open wide— 
to admit Miss Cornelia Van Gorder and a 
tall, strong-featured man, quietly dressed, 
with reticent, piercing eyes—the detective! 


Dale’s first conscious emotion was one of 
complete surprise. She had expected a 
heavy-set, blue-jowled vulgarian with a 
black cigar, a battered derby and stubby 
policeman’s shoes. “Why, this man’s a 
gentleman!” she thought. “At least he 
looks like one—and yet—you can tell from 
his face he’d have as little mercy as a steel 
trap for anyone he had to—catch ” She 
shuddered uncontrollably. 





“Dale, dear,” said Miss Cornelia, with 
triumph in her voice. “This is Mr.~An- 
derson.” 


The newcomer bowed politely, glancing 
at her casually and then looking away. 
Miss Cornelia, however, was obviously in 
fine feather and relishing to the utmost 
the presence of a real detective in the 
house. 

“This is the room I spoke of,” she said 
briskly. “All the disturbances have taken 
place around that terrace-door.” 

The detective took three swift steps into 
the alcove, glanced about it searchingly. 
He indicated the stairs. “That is not the 
main staircase?” 

“No—the main staircase is out there,” 
Miss Cornelia waved her hand in the di- 
rection of the hall. 

The detective came out of the alcove and 
paused by the French- windows. 

“I think there must be a conspiracy be- 
tween the Architects’ association and the 
Housebreakers’ union these days,” he said 
grimly. Ni cn at all that glass. All a 
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burglar needs is a piece of putty and a dia- 
mond-cutter to break in.” 

“But the curious thing is,” continued 
Miss Cornelia, “that whoever got into the 
house evidently had a key to that door.” 
Again she indicated the terrace-door—but 
Anderson did not seem to be listening to 
her. 

“Hello—what’s this?” he said sHarply, his 
eye lighting on the broken glass below 
the shattered French window. He. picked 
up a piece of the glass and examined it. 

Dale cleared her throat. “It was broken 
from the outside a few minutes ago,” she 
said. 4 

“The outside?” Instantly the detective 
had pulled aside a blind and was staring out 
into the darkness. 

“Yes. And then that letter was thrown 
in.” She pointed to the threatening mis- 
sive on the center-table. , 

Anderson picked it up, glanced through 
it, laid it down. All his movements were 
quick and sure—each executed with the 
minimum expense of effort. 

“H’m,” he said, in a calm voice, that held 
a glint of humor. “Curious, the anonymous 
letter complex! Apparently someone con- 
siders you an undesirable tenant!” 

Miss Cornelia took up the tale. “There are 
some things I haven’t told you yet,” she 
said. “This house belonged to the late 
Courtleigh Fleming.” 

He glanced at her sharply. “The Union 
bank?” 

“Yes. I rented it for the summer and 
moved in last Monday. We have not had 
a really quiet night since I came. The very 
first night I saw a man with an electric 
flashlight making his way through that 
shrubbery !” 

“You poor dear!” from Dale sympatheti- 
cally. “And you were here alone!” 

“Well, I had Lizzie. 
Cornelia with enormous importance, open- 
ing the drawer of the center-table, “I had 
my revolver. I know so little about these 
things, Mr. Anderson, that if I didn’t hit 
a burglar, I knew I’d hit somebody or 
something!” and she gazed with innocent 


awe directly down the muzzle of her be- » 


loved weapon, then waved it with an airy 
gesture benéath the detective’s nose. 


Anderson gave an involuntary start—then 
his eyes lit up with grim mirth. “Would 
you mind putting that away?” he said 
suavely, “I like to get in the papers as much 
as anybody, but I don’t want to have them 
say—omit flowers.” 

Miss Cornelia gave him a glare of of- 
fended pride, but he endured it with such 
quiet equanimity that she merely replaced 
the revolver in the drawer, with a hurt 
expression, and waited for him to open the 
next topic of conversation. 


He finished his preliminary survey of the 
room.and returned to her. “Now you say 
you don’t think anybody has got upstairs 
yet?” he queried. 

Miss Cornelia regarded the.alcove stairs. 
“I think not. I’m a very light sleeper— 
especially since the papers have been so 
full of the exploits of this criminal they 
call the Bat. He’s in them again tonight.” 
She nodded toward the evening paper. 

The detective smiled faintly. “Yes— 
he’s contrived to surround himself with 
such an air of mystery that it-verges on the 
supernatural—or seems that way to news- 
papermen.” 

“I confess,” admitted Miss Cornelia, “I’ve 
thought of him in this connection.” She 
looked at Anderson to see how he would 
take the suggestion—but the latter merely 
smiled again, this time more broadly. 

“That’s going rather a long way for a 
theory,” be said. .“And the Bat is not in 
the habit of giving warnings.” 


._ “Nevertheless,” she insisted; “somebody 


And,” said Miss © 
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has been trying to get into this house— 
night after night.” a 

Anderson seemed to be revolving a the. 
ory in his mind. “Any liquor stored here” 
he asked. . 

Miss Cornelia nodded. “Yes.” 

Anderson was interested at once. 

“What?” 

Miss Cornelia beamed at him maliciously 
“Eleven bottles of home-made elderberry 
wine.” 

“You’re safe.” The detective smiled rye. 
fully. He picked up the evening pape;— 
glanced at it—shook his head. “I'd forge, 
the Bat in all this,” he said. “You can a). 
ways tell when the Bat has had anything 
to do with a crime. When he’s through, he 
signs his name to it.” 

Miss Cornelia sat bolt upright. “<j, 
name? I thought nobody knew his name” 


The detective made a little gesture of 
apology. “That was a figure of speech, 
The newspapers named him the Bat—pe. 
cause he moves with incredible rapidity 
always at night—and by signing his name 
I mean he leaves the symbol of his identity, 
The Bat, which ean see in the dark.” 

“I wish I could,” said Miss Cornelia, 
“country lights are“always going out.” 


Anderson’s face grew stern. “Sometimes 
he draws the outline of a bat at the scene 
of the crime. Once, in some way, he got 
hold of a real bat, and nailed it to the 
wall.” 

Dale, listening, could not repress a shud- 
der at the gruesome picture—and Miss Cor- 
nelia’s hands gave an involuntary twitch 
as her knitting-needlés clicked together. 
Anderson seemed by no means unconscious 
of the effect he had created. 


“He seems to have imagination,” he ad- 
mitted. “Well,” his voice grew determined, 
“I have some imagination, myself.” He 
stood silent for a second, staring at some 
picture that seemed to rise before his eyes. 
Then he brought-himself back, with a visi- 
ble effort, to the situation before him. 

“How many people in this house, Miss 
Van Gorder?” 

“My niece and myself,” Miss Cornelia 
indicated Dale, who had picked up her 
wrap and wag starting to leave the room. 
“Lizzie Allen—who has been my personal 
maid ever since I was a child—the Japanese 
butler and the gardener. The cook and the 
housemaid left this morning—frightened 
away.” 

She smiled as she finished her descrip- 
tion. Dale reached the dvor and passed 
slowly out into the hall. The detective 
gave her a single, sharp glance as she 
made her exit. He seemed to think over 
the factors Miss Cornelia had mentioned. 

“Well,” he said, after a slight pause, 
“you can have a good night’s sleep tonight. 
I’ll stay right here in the dark and watch.” 
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NOVEMBER 20, 1926 
“Would you like some coffee to kéep you 


ake? 
gee nodded. “Thank you.” His 
yoice sank lower. “Do the servants know 
who I am?” 

“Only Lizzie—my maid.” 

His eyes fixed hers. “I wouldn’t tell any- 
one I’m remaining up all night,” he said. 

4 formless fear rose in Miss_Cornelia’s 
mind. “You don’t suspect my household?” 
she said in a low voice, 

He spoke with emphasis—all the more 
pronounced because of the quietude of his 
tone. “I’m not taking any vanes," he 
said determinedly. 


* * . +. 


Unconscious of the slur just cast upon 
her 40 years of single-minded devotion to 
the Van Gorder family, Lizzie chose that 
particular moment to open the door and 
make a littbé bob at her mistress and the 
detective. 

“The gentleman’s room is ready,” she 
said meekly. In her mind she was already 
beseeching her patron saint that she would 
not have to show the gentleman to his 
room. Her ideas of detectives were entire- 
ly drawn from sensational magazines—and 
her private opinion was that Anderson 
might have anything in his pocket from a 
set of terrifying false whiskers to a clock- 
work bomb! 

Miss Cornelia, obedient to the detective’s 
instructions, promptly told the whitest of 
fibs for Lizzie’s benefit. 

“The maid will show you to your room 
now and you can make yourself comfort- 
able for the night.” There—that would mis- 
lead Lizzie, without being quite a lie. 


“My toilet is made for an occasion like 
this when I’ve got my gun loaded,” an- 
swered Anderson carelessly. The allusion 
to the gun made Lizzie start nervously, un- 
happily for her, for it drew his attention 
to her and he now transfixed her with a 
s‘are. 

“This fs the maid you referred to?” he 
inquired. Miss Cornelia assented. He drew 
nearer to the unhappy Lizzie. 

“What’s your name?” he asked, turning 
to her. 

“E-Elizabeth Allen,” stammered Lizzie, 
feeling like a small and distrustful spar- 
row in the toils of an officious python. 


\nderson seemed to run through a men- 
tal rogue’s gallery of other criminals 
named Elizabeth Allen that he had known. 
“How old are you?” he proceeded. 

Lizzie looked at her mistress despairing- 
ly, “Have I got to answer that?” she 
wailed. Miss Cornelia nodded inexorably. 

Lizzie braced herself. “Thirty-two,” she 
said, with an arch toss of her head. 

The detective looked surprised and slight- 
ly amused. 

“She’s 50 if she’s a day,” said Miss Cor- 

nelia, treacherously, in spite of a look 
from Lizzie that would have melted a 
stone, 
The trace of a smile appeared and van- 
ished on the detective’s face. “Now, Liz- 
zie.” he said sternly, “do you ever walk 
in your sleep?” 

“| do not,” said Lizzie indignantly. 

“Don’t care for the country, 1 suppose?” 

“I do not!” 

‘Or detectives?” 
be facetious. 

“I do not!” There could be no doubt 

to the sincerity of Lizzie’s answer. 

\ll right, Lizzie. Be calm. I can 
Stand it,” said the detective with treacher- 
ous suavity. But he favored her with a 
long and careful scrutiny before he moved 
to the table and picked up the note that had 
been thrown through the window. Quietly 
he extended it beneath Lizzie’s \nose. 

“Ever see this before?” he said crisply, 
watching her face, 

Lizzie read the note with bulging eyes, 


Anderson deigned to 
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her face horror-stricken. When she had 
finished, she made a gesture of wild dis- 
claimer that nearly removed a portion of 
Anderson’s left ear. “Mercy on us!” she 
moaned, ‘mentally invoking not only her 
patron-saint but all the rosary of heaven 
to protect herself and her mistress. 


But the detective still kept his eye on her. 
“Didn’t write it yourself, did you?” he 
queried curtly. 

“I did not!” said Lizzie angrily. 
not!” 

“And—you’ re sure you don’t walk in your 
sleep?” 

The bare idea strained Lizzie’s nerves to 
the breaking-point. “When I get into bed 
in this house I wouldn’t pyt my feet out for 
a million dollars!” she said with heartfelt 
candor. Even Anderson was compelled to 
grin at this. | 

“Then I won’t ask you to,” he said relax- 
ing considerably. “That’s more money than 
I’m worth, Lizzie.” 

“Well, I'll say it is!” quoth Lizzie, now 
thoroughly aroused, and flounced out of the 
room in high dudgeon, her pompadour 
bristling, before he had time to interrogate 
her further. 

He replaced the note on the table and 
turned back to Miss Cornelia. If he had 
found any clew to the mystery in Lizzie’s 
demeanor, she could not read it in his man- 
ner. “Now, what about the butler?” he 
said. 

“Nothing about him—except that he was 
Courtleigh Fleming’s servant.” 


Anderson paused. “Do you consider that 
significant?” 

A shadow appeared behind him in the al- 
cove—a vague, listening figure—Dale, on 
tiptoe, conspiratorial, taking pains not to 
draw the attention of the ‘others to her 
presence. But both Miss Cornelia and An- 
derson were too engrossed in their con- 
versation to notice her. 


Miss Cornelia hesitated. “Isn’t it possi- 
ble that there is a connection between the 
colossal theft at the Union bank and these 
disturbances?” she said. 

Anderson seemed to think over the ques- 
tion. “What do you mean?” he asked, as 
Dale slowly moved into the room from 
the alcove, silently closing the alcove doors 
behind her, and still unobserved. 


“Suppose,” said Miss Cornelia slowly, 
“that Courtleigh Fleming took that money 
from his own bank and concealed it in this 
house?” The eavesdropper grew rigid. 

“That’s the theory you gave headquar- 
ters, isn’t it?” said Anderson. “But I'll tell 
you how headquarters figures it out. In 
the first place, the cashier is missing. In 
the second place, if Courtleigh Fleming did 
it and got as far as Colorado, he had it 
with him when he died, and the facts ap- 
parently don’t bear that out. In the third 
place, suppose he had hidden the money 
in or around ‘this house. Why did he 
rent it to you?” 

“But he didn’t,” said Miss Cornelia, ob- 
stinately. “I leased this house from his 
nephew—his heir.” 

The detective smiled tolerantly. “Well, 
I wouldn’t struggle like that for a theory,” 
he said, the professional note coming back 


“I did 
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Easy Method of Reducing Weight 
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physician, of 286 Fifth Avenue, New 
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a treatment which has quickly rid fat 
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prove his claims, as well as his “Pay- 
when-reduced” plan. If you want to rid 
yourself of superfluous fat, write him to- 
day, addressing Dr. R. Newman, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, Desk P-20, 
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offer you ever heard of? Write today. C. E. 
Gauss, 111 Main St., Marshall, Mich. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


to his voice. “The cashier’s missing—that’s 
the answer.” 

Miss Cornelia resented his off-hand™dem- 
olition of the mental card-castle she had 
erected with such pride. 

“T have read a great deal on the detection 
of crime,” she said hotly, “and——” 


“Well, we all have our ‘little hobbies,” 
he said tolerantly. “A good many people 
rather fancy themselves as detectives, and 
run around looking for clues under the 
impression that a clue is a big and vital 
factor that sticks up like—well, like a sore 
thumb. The fact is that the criminal takes 
care of the big and important factors. It’s 
only the little ones he may overlook. To 
go back to your friend the Bat, it’s because 
of his skill in little things that he’s still 
at large.” 

“Then you don’t think there’s a chance 
that the money from the Union bank is in 
this house?” persisted Miss Cornelia. 

“I think it very unlikely.” 


Miss Cornelia put her knitting away and 
rose. She still clung tenaciously to her own 
theories—but her belief in them had been 
badly shaken. 

“If you’ll come with me, I’ll show you to 
your room,” she said, a little stiffly. The 
detective stepped back to let her pass. 

“Sorry to spoil your little theory,” he 
said, and followed her to the door. If 
either had noticed the unobtrusive listener 
to their conversation, neither made a sign. 

The moment the door had closed on 
them, Dale sprang into action. She seemed 
a different girl from the one who had left 
the room so inconspicuously such a short 
time before—there were two bright spots of 
color in her cheeks and she was obviously 
laboring under great excitement. She went 
quickly to the alcove doors—they opened 
softly—disclosing the young man who had 
said that he was Brooks the new gardener 
—and yet not the same young man—for 
his assumed airs of servitude had dropped 
from him like a cloak, revealing him as a 
young fellow at least of the same general 
social class as Dale’s if not a fellow inhab- 
itant of the select circle where Van Gorders 
Tevolved about Van Gorders, and a man’s 
great-grandfather was more important than 
the man himself. 

Dale cautioned him with a warning finger 
as he advanced into the room. “Sh! Sh!” 
she whispered. “Be careful! That man’s a 
detective !” 

Brooks gave a hunted glance at the door 
into the hall. “Then they’ve traced me 
here,” he said in a dejected voice. 

“I don’t think so.” 


He made a gesture of helplessness. “I 
fouldn’t get back to my rooms,” he said in 
a whisper. “If they’ve searched them,” he 
paused, “as they’re sure-to—they’ll find 
your letters to me.” He paused again. 

“Your aunt doesn’t suspect anything?” 

“No, I told her I’d engaged a gardener— 
and that’s all there was about it.” 

He came nearer to her. “Dale!” he mur- 
mured in a tense voice. “You know I 
didn’t take that money!” he said, with boy- 
ish simplicity. 

All the loyalty of first-love was in her 
answer. “Of course! I believe in you ab- 
solutely!” she said. He caught her in his 
arms and kissed her—gratefully—passion- 
ately. Then the galling memory of the 
predicament in which he stood—the hunt 
already on his trail—came back to him. He 
released her gently, still holding one of 
her hands. 

“But—the police here!” he stammered, 
turning away. “What does that mean?” 


Dale swiftly informed him of ‘the situa-, 


tion. “Aunt Cornelia says people have 
been trying to break into this house for 
days—at night.” : 
Brooks ran his hand through his hair 
in a gesture of bewilderment. Then he 
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seemed to catch at a hope. “What sort of 
people?” he queried sharply. 

Dale-was puzzled. “She doesn’t know.” 

The excitement in her lover’s manner 
came to a head. “That proves exactly what 
I’ve contended right along,” he said, thud- 
ding one fist softly in the palm of the oth- 
er. “Through some underneath Channe!| 
old Fleming has been selling those secu;j- 
ties for months, turning them into cash. 
And somebody knows about it, and knows 
that that money is hidden here. Don’t 
you see? Your Aunt Cornelia_has crabbed 
the game by coming here.” 

“Why didn’t you tell the police that? 
Now théy think, because you ran away——” 

“Ran away! The only chance I had was 
a few hours-to myself to try to prove what 
actually happened.” 

¢“Why don’t you tell the detective what 
you think?” said Dale at her wits’ end, 
“That Courtleigh Fleming took the money 
and that it is still here?” 

Her lover’s face grew somber. “He’d take 
me into custody at once—and I’d have no 
chance to search.” 

He was searching now—his eyes roved 
about the living-room—walls—ceiling— 
hopefully—desperately—looking for a clue 
—the tiniest clue to support his theory, 
“ "hy are you so sure it is here?” queried 
Dale. j 

Brooks explained. “You must remember— 
Fleming was no ordinary defaulter—and he 
had no intention of being exiled to a for- 
eign country. He wanted to come back 
here and take his place in the community 
while I was in the pen.” 

“But even then——” 

He interrupted her. “Listen, dear——” 
He crossed to the billiard-room door, clos- 
ed it firmly, returned. 

“The architect that built this house was 
an old friend of mine,” he said in hushed 
accents. “We were together in France and 
you know the way fellows get to talking 
when they’re far away ard cut off——” He 
paused, seeing the cruel gleam of a star- 
shell—two figures huddled in a_ trench, 
whiling away the terrible hours of wait- 
ing by muttered talk. 


“Just an hour or two before—a shell got 
this friend of mine,” he resumed, “he told 
me he had built a hidden room in this 
house.” 

“Where?” gasped Dale. 

Brooks shook his head. “I don’t know. 
We never got to finish that conversation. 
But I remember what he said. He said, 
‘You watch old Fleming. If I get mine over 
here it won’t break his heart. He didn’t 
want any living being to know about that 
room,’ ” 

Now Dale was as excited as he. “Then 
you think the money is in this hidden 
room?” 

“I do,” said Brooks decidedly. “I don't 
think Fleming took it away with him. He 
was too shrewd for that. No,he meant to 
come back all right, the minute he got the 
word the bank had been looted. And he'd 
fixed things so I’d be railroaded to prison— 
—you wouldn’t understand, but it was pret- 
ty neat. And then‘the fool nephew rents 
this house the minute he’s dead, and who- 
ever knows about the money x 

“Jack! Why isn’t it the nephew who is 
trying to break in?” 

“He wouldn’t have to break in. He could 
make an excuse and come in any time.” 

He clenched his hands despairingly. “!f 
I could only get hold of a blue-print of this 
place!” he muttered. 

Dale’s face fell. It was sickening to be so 
close to the secret—and yet not find it. 
“Oh, Jack, I’m so confused and worried! 
she confessed, with a little sob. 

Brooks put his hands on her shoulders, 
in an effort to cheer her spirits. “Now, 
listen, dear,” he said firmly, “this isn’t 45 
hard as it sounds. I’ve got a clear night to 
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work in—and as true as I’m standing here, 
that money’s in this house. Listen, honey— 
it’s like this.” He parodied the old 
nursery rime of the House that Jack Built. 
“Here’s the house that Courtleigh Fleming 
puilt—here, somewhere, is the hidden room 
in the house that Courtleigh Fleming built 
_and here—somewhere—pray heaven—is 
the money—in, the hidden room—in the 
house that Courtleigh Fleming built. When 
youre low in your mind, just say that 
over. 

She managed a faint smile. “I’ve forgot- 
ten it already,” she said, drooping. 

He still strove for an off-hand gayety 
that he did not feel. 

“Why look here!” and she followed the 
play of his hands obediently, like a tired 
child, “it’s a sort of game, dearest. ‘Money, 
money—who’s got the money?’ You know!” 
For the dozenth time he stared at the un- 
revealing walls of the room. “For that 
matter,” he added, “the hidden room may 
be behind these very walls.” 

He looked about for a tool—a poker— 
anything that yould sound the walls and 
test them for hollow spaces. Ah! he had 
it—that driver in the bag of golf-clubs over 
in the corner. He got the driver and stood 
wondering where he had best begin. That 
blank wall above the fireplace looked as 
promising as any. He tapped it gently 
with the golf-club—afraid to make too 
much noise and yet, anxious to test the 
wall as thoroughly as possible. A dull, 
heavy vibration answered his stroke—noth- 
ing hollow there, apparently. - 

\s he tried another spot, again thunder 
beat the long roll on its iron drum outside, 
in the night.. The lights blinked—wavered 
—recovered. “The lights are going out 
again,” said Dale~dully, her excitement 
sunk into a stupefied calm. 

“Let them go! The less light the better 
for me. The only thing to do is to go over 
this house room by room.” He pointed 
to the billiard-room door. “What’s in 
there?” 

“The billiard-room.” She was thinking 
hard. “Jack! Perhaps Courtleigh Fleming’s 
nephew would know where the blue-prints 
are!” 

He looked dubious. “It’s a chance, but 
not a very good one,” he said. “Well——” 
He led the way into the billiard-room—and 
began to rap at random upon its walls while 
Dale listened intently for any echo that 
might betray the presence of a hidden 
chamber or sliding panel. 

Thus it happened that Lizzie received 
the first real thrill of what was to prove 
to her—and to others—a sensational and 
hideous night. For, coming into the living- 
room to lay a cloth for Mr. Anderson’s 
night supper, not only did the lights blink 
threateningly and the thunder roll, but a 
series of spirit raps was certainly to be 
heard coming from the region of the bil- 
liard-room, 

Oh, my land!” she wailed, and the next 
instant the lights went out, leaving her in 

y darkness. With a loud shriek she 
bolted out of the room. 
(\hunder—lightning—dashing of rain on 

streaming glass of the windows—the 
turm hallooing its hounds. Dale huddled 
close to her lover as-they groped their way 
back to the living-room, cautiously, doing 
their best to keep from stumbling against 
some heavy piece of furniture whose fall 
would arouse the house, 

“There’s a candle on the table, Jack, if I 
can find the table.” Her outstretched hands 
touched a familiar object. “Here it is.” 
She fumbled for a moment. “Have you 
any matches?” 

“Yes.” He struck one~—another—lit the 
candle—set. it down on. the table. In the 
weak glow of the little taper, whose tiny 
flame illuminated but a portion of the liv- 
ing-room, his face looked tenecand strained. 
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“It’s pretty nearly hopeless,” he said, “if 
all the walls are paneled like that.” 

As if in mockery of his words and his 
quest,.a muffled knocking that seemed to 
come from the ceiling of the very room he 
stood in answered his despair. 

“What’s that?” gasped Dale. 

They listened. The knocking was re- 
peated—knock—knock—knock—knock. 

“Someone else is looking for the hidden 
room!” muttered Brooks, gazing up at the 
ceiling intently, as if he could tear from 
it the secret of this new mystery by sheer 
strength of will. 


“It’s upstairs!” Dale took a step toward 
the alcove-stairs. Brooks halted her. 

“Who’s in this house besides ourselves?” 
he queried. 

“Only the detective—Aunt Cornelia—Liz- 
zie—and Billy.” 

“Billy’s the Jap?” 

“Yes.” 

Brooks paused. an instant. “Does he be- 
long to your aunt?” 

“No. He was Courtleigh Fleming’s butler.” 

Knock—knock—knock—knock—the dull, 
methodical rapping on the ceiling of the 
living-room began again. 

“Courtleigh Fleming’s butler, eh?” mut- 
tered Brooks. He put down his candle and 
stole noiselessly into the alcove. “It may 
be the Jap!” he whispered. 

Knock—knock—knock—knock! This time 
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tne mysterious rapping seemed to come 
from the upper hall. 

“If it is the Jap, I'll get him!” Brooks’s 
voice was tense with resolution. He hesi- 
tated—made for the hall-door—tiptoed out 
into the darkness around the main stair- 
case, leaving Dale Alone in the living-room, 
beset by shadowy terrors. 


Utter silence succeeded his noiseless de- 
parture. Even the storm lulled for a mo- 
ment. Dale stood thinking—wondering— 
searching desperately for some way to help 
her lover. 

At last a resolution formed in her mind. 
She went to the city phone. “Hello,” she 
said in a low voice, glancing over her 
shoulder now and then to make sure she 
was not overheard, “1—2—4—please—yes, 
that’s right. Hello—is that the country 
club? Is Mr. Richard Fleming there? Yes, 
I'll hold the wire.” 

She looked about nervously. Had some- 
thing moved in that corner of blackness 
where her candle did not pierce? No! How 
silly of her! 

Buzz-buzz on the telephone. 
up the receiver again. 

“Hello—is this Mr. Fleming?: This is Miss 
Ogden—Dale Ogden. I know it must seem 
odd my calling you this late, but—I wonder 
if you could come over here for a few min- 
utes. Yes—tonight.” Her voice grew strong- 
er. “I wouldn’t trouble you but—it’s aw- 
fully important. Hold the wire a moment.” 
She put down the phone and made another 
swift survey of the room, listened furtively 
at the door—all clear! She returned to the 
phone. 

“Hello—Mr. Fleming—I’ll wait outside 
the house on the drive. It—it’s a confiden- 
tial matter. Thank you so much.” 


She hurg up the phone, relieved—not an 
instant too soon, for, as she crossed toward 
the fireplace to add a new log to the dying 
glow of the fire, the hall-door opened and 
Anderson, the detective, came softly in with 
an unlighted candle in his hand. 

Her composure almost deserted her. How 
much had he heard. What deduction would 
he draw if he had heard? An assignation, 
perhaps! Well, she could stand that; she 
could stand anything to secure the next 
few hours of liberty for Jack. For that 
length of time she and the law were at war; 
she and this man were at war. 


But his first words relieved her fears. 

“Spooky ‘sort of. place in the dark, isn’t 
it?” he said casually. 

“Yes—rather.” If he would only go away 
before Brooks came back or Richard Flem- 
ing‘arrived! But he seemed in a distress- 
ingly chatty frame of mind. 

“Left me upstairs without a match,” con- 
tinued Anderson. “I found my way down 
by walking part of the way and falling the 
rest. Don’t suppose I’ll ever find the room 
I left my toothbrush in!” He laughed, 
lighting the candle in his hand from the 
candle on the table. 

“You’re not going to stay up all night, 
are you?” said Dale, nervously, hoping he 
would take the hint. But he seemed en- 
tirely oblivious of such minor considera- 
tions as sleep. He took out a cigar. 


“Oh, I may doze a bit,” he said. He eyed 
her with a certain approval. She was a 
very pretty girl and she looked intelli- 
gent. “I suppose you have a theory of 
your own about these intrusions you’ve 
been having here? Or apparently having.” 

“I knew nothing about them until to- 
night.” 

“Still,” he persisted conversationally. 
But when she remained silent, “Is Miss 
Van Gorder usually—of a nervous tem- 
perament? Imagines she sees things, and 
all that?” 

“I don’t .think so.” Dale’s voice was 
strained. Where was Brooks? What had 
happened to him? 


She picked 
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Anderson puffed on his — pondering 
“Know the Flemings?” he asked 4 

“I’ve met Mr. Richard Fleming—once or 
twice.” 

Something in her tone caused him to 


glance at her. “Nice fellow?” 

“I don’t know him at all well.” 

“Know the cashier of the Union bank» 
he shot at her suddenly. 

“No!” She strove desperately to make 
the denial convincing but she could not 
hide the little tremor in her voice. 


The detective mused. “Fellow of good 
family, I understand,” he said, eyeing her, 
“Very popular. That’s what’s behind most 
of these bank embezzlements—men getting 
into society and spending more than they 
make.” 

Dale hailed the tinkle of the city tele- 
phone with an inward sigh of relief. The 
detective moved to answer the house-phone 
on the wall by the alcove—mistaking the 
direction of the ring. 

Dale corrected him quickly. “No, the 
other one—that’s the house-phone.” 

Anderson looked the apparatus over. “No 
connection with the outside, eh?” 

“No,” said Dale, absently-mindedly. “Just 
from room to room in the house.” 

He accepted her explanation and answer- 
ed the other telephone. 

“Hello—hello—what the——” He moved 
the receiver hook up and down, without re- 
sult, and gave it up. “This line sounds 
dead,” he said. 

“It was all right a few minutes ago,” said 
Dale, without thinking. 
anes using it a few minutes ago?” 
She hesitated—what use to deny what 
she had already admitted, for all practica- 
ble purposes. “Yes.” 

The city telephone rang again. The detec- 
tive pounced upon it. 

“Hello—yes—yes—this is Anderson—go 
ahead.” He paused, while the tiny voice 
in the receiver buzzed for some seconds. 
Then he interrupted it impatiently. 

“You’re sure of that, are you? I see. All 
right. ’By.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned swift- 
ly on Dale. “Did I understand you to say 
that you were not acquainted with the cash- 
ier of the Union bank?” he said to her, with 
a new note in his voice. 

Dale stared ahead of her, blankly. It had 
come! She did not reply. 

Anderson went on ruthlessly. “That was 
headquarters, Miss Ogden. They have found 
some letters in Bailey’s room which seem 
to indicate that you were not telling the 
entire truth just now.” 


He paused, waiting for her answer. What | 


letters?” she said wearily. 
“From you to Jack Bailey—showing that 
you had recently become engaged to him.” 











Speaking of mushrooms—look what wa? 

raised on the Ginn farm at Winchester, 

Mass.. It measures 40 inches and weighs 
é 75 pounds. 
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Dale decided to make a clean breast of 
;t-or as clean a one as she dared.: 

“Very well,” she said in an even voice, 
“that’s true.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” There 
was menace beneath his suavity. 

She thought swiftly. Apparent frankness 
seemed to be the only resource left her. 
She gave him a candid smile. “It’s been 
a secret-—I haven’t told my aunt yet.” Now 
she let indignation color her tones. “Hew 
can the police be so stupid as to accuse 
Jack Bailey, a young man and about to be 
married? Do you think he would wreck his 
future like that?” 

“Some people wouldn’t call it wrecking a 
future to lay away a million dollars,” said 
{nderson ominously. He came closer to 
Dale, fixing her with his eyes. “Do you 
know where Bailey is now?”. He spoke 
slowly and menacingly. 

She did not flinch. “No.” 

The detective paused. “Miss Ogden,” he 
said, still with that hidden threat in his 
voice, “in the last minute or so the Union 
bank case and certain things in this house 
have begun to tie up pretty close together. 
Bailey disappeared this morning. Have 
you heard from him since?” 

Her eyes met his without weakening— 
her voice was cool and composed. “No.” 

The detective did not comment on her 
answer—she could not tell from his face 
whether he thought she had told the truth 
or lied. He turned away from her brusquely. 

“I'll ask you to bring Miss Van Gorder 
here,” he said in his professional voice. 

“Why do yqu want her?” Dale blazed at 
him rebelliously. .. 

He was quiet. “Because this case is tak- 
ing on a new phase.” 

“You don’t think I know anything about 
that money?” she said, a little wildly, hop- 
ing that a display of sham anger might 
throw him off the trail he seemed to be 
following. 

He seemed to accept her words, cynically; 
at their faee value. “No,” he said, “but 
you know somebody who does.” 

Dale hesitated—sought for a biting retort 
—found none. It did not matter—any re- 
spite, no matter how momentary, from 
these probing questions, would be a relief. 
She silently took one of the lighted can- 
dies and left the living-room to search for 
her aunt. 

Left.alone, the detective reflected for a 
moment, then picking up the one lighted 
candle that remained, commenced a system- 

tic examination of the living-room. His 
methods were thorough, but if, when he 
came to the end of his quest, he had made 
any new discoveries, the reticent composure 
of his face did not betray the fact. When 
he had finished he turned patiently toward 
the billiard-room—the little flame of his 
candle was swallowed up in its dark re- 
cesses—he elosed the door of the living- 
room behind him. The storm.was dying 
away, now, but a few flashes of lightning 

till flickered, lighting up the darkness of 
the deserted living-room now and then 
with a harsh, brief glare. 

A lightning-flash—a shadow cast abrupt- 
ly on the shade of one of the French win- 
dows, to disappear as abruptly as the flash 
was blotted out—the shadow of a man—a 
prowler—feeling his way through the 
lightning-slashed darkness to the terrace- 
oor. The detective? Brooks? The Bat? 
he lightning flash was too brief for any 
observer to have recognized the stealing 

iape—if any observer had been there. 


Sut the lack of an observer was prompt- 

’ remedied. Just as the shadowy shape 
reached the terrace-door and its shadow- 
fingers closed over the knob, Lizzie entered 
the deserted living-room on stumbling feet. 
She was éarrying a tray of dishes and food 
some cold meat on a platter—a cup and 
saucer—a. rolla butter pat—and she 
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slowly, with terror only one leap 
behind her, and blank darkness ahead. 2 
She had only reached the table and was 
preparing to deposit her tray and beat a 
shameful retreat, when a sound behind her 
made her turn. The key in the door from 
the terrace to the alcove had clicked. Para- 
lyzed with fright she stared and waited, 
and the next moment a formless thing, a 
blacker shadow in*a world of shadows, 
passed swiftly in and up the small staircase. 


But not only a shadow. To Lizzie’s ter- 
rified eye it bore an eye, a single gleaming 
eye, just above the level of the stair-rail, 
and this eye was turned on her. 

It was too much. She dropped the tray 
on the table with a crash and gave vent 
to a piercing shriek that would have sham- 
ed the siren of a fire-engine. 

Miss Cornelia and Anderson, rushing in 
from the hall and the billiard-room respec- 
tively, each with a lighted candle, found her 
gasping and clutching at the table for sup- 
port. 

“For the love of heaven, what’s wrong?” 
cried Miss Cornelia irritatedly. The coffee- 
pot she was carrying in her other hand 
spilled a portion of its boiling contents on 
Lizzie’s shoe and Lizzie screamed anew and 
began to dance up and down on the unih- 
jured foot. 

“Oh, my foot—my foot!” she squealed, 
hysterically, “my foot!” 

Miss Cornelia tried to shake her back 
to her senses. “My patience! Did you yell 
like that because you stubbed your toe?” 

“Yon scalded it!” cried Lizzie, wildly. 
“It went up the staircase!” 

“Your toe went up the staircase?” 

“No, no! An eye—an eye as big as a sau- 
eer! It ran right up that staircase——” 
She indicated the alcove with a trembling 
forefinger. Miss Cornelia put her coffee- 
pot and her candle down on the table and 
opened her mouth to express her frank 
opinion of her factotum’s sanity. But here 
the detective took charge. 

“Now see here,” he said with some stern- 
ness to the quaking Lizzie, “stop this racket 
and tell me what you saw!” 

“A ghost!” persisted Lizzie, still hopping 
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around on one leg. “It came right through 
that door and ran up the stairs—oh—” 
and she seemed prepared to scream again 
as Dale, white-faced, came in from the 
hall, followed by Billy and Brooks, the 
latter holding still another candle. 

“Who screamed?” said Dale, tensely. 

“I did!” Lizzie wailed, “I saw a ghost!” 
She turned to Miss Cornelia, “I begged you 
not to come here,” she vociferated, “I 
begged you on my bended knees. There’s a 
graveyard not a quarter of a mile away.” 

“Yes, and one more scare like that, Liz- 
zie Allen, and you’ll have me lying in it,” 
said her mistress unsympathetically. She 
moved up to examine the scene of Lizzie’s 
ghostly misadventure, while Anderson be- 
gan to interrogate its heroine. 

“Now, Lizzie,” he said, forcing himself 
to urbanity, “what did you really see?” 

“IT told you what I saw.” 

His manner grew somewhat threatening. 
“You’re’ not trying to frighten Miss Van 
Gorder into leaving this house and going 
back to the city?” 

“Well, if I am,” said Lizzie, with grim, 
unconscious humor, “I’m giving myself an 
awful good scare, too, ain’t I?” 

The two glared at each other, as Miss 
Cornelia returned from her survey of the 
alcove. “Somebody who had a key could 
have got in here, Mr. Anderson,” she said, 
annoyedly. “That terrace door’s been un- 
bolted from the inside.” 

Lizzie groaned. “I told you so,” she 
wailed, “I knew something was going to 
happen tonight. I heard rappings all over 
the house today, and the ouija-board spell- 
ed Bat!” 

The detective reco¥ered his poise. “I 
think I see the answer to your puzzle, Miss 
Van Gorder,” he said, with a _ scornful 
glance at Lizzie. “A hysterical and not 
very reliable woman, anxious to go back 
to the city and terrified over and over by 
the shutting off of the electric light.” 

If looks could slay, his characterization 
of Lizzie would have laid him dead at her 
feet at that instant. Miss Van Gorder 
considered his theory. “I wonder,” she said. 


The detective rubbed his hands tegether 
more cheerfully. “A good night’s sleep 
and ” he began, but the irrepressible 
Lizzie interrupted him. 

“My lands, we’re not going to bed, are 
we?” she said, with her eyes as big as 
saucers. 

He gave her a kindly pat on the shoulder, 
which she obviously resented. “You'll feel 
better in the morning,” he said. “Lock 
your door and say your prayers, and leave 
the rest to me.” 

Lizzie muttered something inaudible and 
rebellious, but now Miss Cornelia added 
her protestations to his. “That’s very good 
advice,” she said decisively. “You take her, 
Dale.” 

Reluctantly, with a dragging of feet and 
scared glances cast back over her shoulder, 
Lizzie allowed herself to be drawn toward 
the door and the main staircase by Dale. 
But she did not depart withotit one Par- 
thian shot. ? 

“I’m not going to bed!” she wailed, as 
Dale’s strong young arm helped her out 
into the hall. “Do you think I want to 
wake up in the morning with my throat 
cut?” Then the creaking of the stairs, and 
Dale’s soothing voice reassuring her as 
she painfully clambered toward the third 
floor, announced that Lizzie, for some time 
at least, had been removed'as an active 
factor from the puzzling equation of Cedar- 
crest. 

Anderson confronted Miss Cornelia with 
visible relief. “There are certain things I 
want to discuss with you, Miss Van Gorder,” 
he said. “But they can wait until tomor- 
row morning.” 

Miss Cornelia glanced about the room. 
His manner was reassuring. 
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“Do you think all this—pure imaging- 
tion?” she said.~ 

“Don’t you?” 

_ She hesitated. “I’m not sure.” : 

He laughed. “I'll tell you what I'll do. 
You go upstairs and go to bed comfortably 
I'll make a careful search of the house be- 
fore I settle down, and if I find anything 
at all suspicious, I'll promise to let yoy 
know.” 

She agreed to that, and after sending 
the Jap out for more coffee, prepared to go 
upstairs. 

Never had the thought of her own com- 
fortable bed appealed to her so much. But, 
in spite of her weariness, she could not 
quite resign herself to take Lizzie’s story 
as lightly as the detective seemed to. — 

“If-what Lizzie says is true,” she said, 
taking her candle, “the upper floors of the 
lfbuse are even less safe than this one.” 


“I imagine Lizzie’s account just now is 
about as reliable as her previous one as 
to her age,” Anderson assured her. “I’m 
certain yon need not worry. Just go on 
up and get your beauty sleep; I’m sure 
you need it.” 

On which ambiguous remark Miss Van 
Gorder took her leave, rather grimly smil- 
ing. 

It was after she had gone that Ander- 
son’s glance fell ‘on Brooks, standing wa- 
rily in the déorway. “What are you? The 
gardener?” 

But Brooks was prepared for him. “Or- 
dinarily I drive a car,” he said. “Just now 
I’m working on the place here.” 

Anderson was observing him closely, with 
the eyes of a man ransacking his memory 
for a name—a picture. “I’ve seen you some- 
where—” he went on slowly. “And I’ll— 
place you before long.” There was a little 
threat in his shrewd scrutiny. He took a 
step toward Brooks. 

“Not in the portrait gallery at headquar- 
ters, are you?” 

“Not yet.” Brooks’s voice was resent- 
ful. Then he remembered his pose and 
his bagK grew supple—his whole attitude 
that of the respectful servant. 

“Well, we slip up now and then,” said 
the detective slowly. Then, apparently, he 


~gave up his search for the name—the 


pictured face. But his manner was still 
suspicious. 
“All right, Brooks,” he said tersely, “if 
you’re needed in the night, you'll becalled !” 
Brooks howed. “Very well, sir.” He 
closed the door softly behind him, glad to 
have escaped as well as he had. 


But that he had not entirely lulled the 
detective’s watchfulness to rest was evident 
as soon as he had gone. Anderson waited 
a few seconds, then moved noiselessly over 
to the hall door—listened—opened it sud- 
denly—closed it again. Then he proceeded 
to examine the alcove—the stairs, where 
the gleaming eye had wavered like a corpse- 
candle before Lizzie’s affrighted vision. He 
tested the terrace door and bolted it. How 
much truth had there been in her story? 
He could not decide—but he drew out his 
revolver nevertheless and gave it a quick 
inspection to see if it were in working or- 
der. A smile crept over his face—the 
smile of a man who has dangerous work 
to do, and does not shrink from the pros- 
pect. He put the revolver back in his pock- 
et, and, taking the one lighted candle re- 
maining, went out by the hall-door, as the 
storm burst forth in fresh fury and the 
window-panes of the living-room rattled 
before a new reverberation of thunder. 

For a moment, in the living-room, eXx- 
cept for the thunder, all was silence. Then 
the creak of surreptitious footsteps broke 
the stillness—light footsteps descending 
the alcoyé-stairs where the gleaming eye 
had passed. 

It was Dale, slipping out-of the house to 
keep her appointment with Richard Flem- 
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ing. She carried a raincoat over her arm 
and a pair of rubbers in one hand. Her 
other hand held a candle. By the terrace- 
door she paused, unbolted it, glanced out 
jnto the streaming night with a shiver. 
Then she came into the living room and 
sat down to put on her rubbers. 


Hardly had she begun to do so when 
she started up again. A muffled knocking 
sounded at the terrace door. It was om- 
jnous and determined, and in a panic of 
terror she rose to her feet. If it was the 
jaw, come after Jack, what should she do? 


Or, again, suppose it was the Unknown who > 
had threatened them with death? Not co- 
herent thoughts these, but chaotic, bring- 
ing panic with them. Almost unconscious 


of what she was doing, she reached into 
the drawer beside her, secured the revolver 
there and leveled it at the door. 


ae ° ® ® 
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A key clicked in the terrace-door—a voice 
swore muffledly at the rain. Dale lowered 
her revolver slowly. It was Richard Flem- 
ing me to meet her here, instead of go- 
ing down by the drive. 


She had telephoned him on an impulse. 
But now, as she looked at him in the light 
of her single candle, she wondered if this 
rather dissipated, rather foppish young 
man about town, in his early 30’s could 
possibly understand and appreciate the mo- 
tives that had driven her‘to seek his“aid. 
still—it was for Jack! , She clenched her 
teeth and resolved to go through with the 
plan mapped out in her mind. It might be 
a desperate expedient—but she had no- 
where else to turn] 

Fleming shut the terrace-door behind 
him and moved down from the alcove, 
trying to shake fhe rain from his coat. 
‘Did I frighten you?” 

“Oh, Mr. Fleming—yes!” Dale laid her 
aunt’s revolver down on the table. Fleming 
perceived her nervousness and made a ges- 
ture of apology. 

“lm sorry,” he said, “I rapped—but no- 
body seemed to hear me, so I used my 
key.” ~~ 
“Youre wet through—I’m sorry,” said 
Dale with mechanical polfteness. 

He smiled. “Oh no.” He stripped off his 
cap and raincoat and placed them on a 
chair, brushing himself as he did so with 
finicky little movements of his hands. 

“Reggie Beresford brought me over in 
his car,” he said. “He’s waiting down the 
drive.” b 

Dale decided not to waste words in the 
usual commonplaces of social greeting. 
“Mr. Fleming—I’m in dreadful trouble!” 
she said, facing him squarely, with a cou- 
rageous appeal in her eyes. 

He made a polite mévement. 
That’s too bad.” 

She plunged on. 
bank closed today.” 

He laughed lightly. “Yes, I know it! I 
didn’t have anything in it—or any other 
bank for that matter,” he admitted ruefully, 
“but I hate to see the old thing go to 
smash.” 

Dale wondered which angle was best from 
Which to present her appeal. “Well, even 
if you haven’t lost anything in this bank 
failure, a lot of your friends have—surely?” 
she went on. 

“lll say so!” said Fleming, debonairly. 
‘Beresford is sitting down the road in his 
Rolls-Royce now, writhing with pain!” 


Dale hesitated — Fleming’s lightness 
seemed so incorrigible that, for a moment, 
she was on the verge of giving her project 
up entirely. Then, “Waster or not—he’s 
the only man who can help us!” she told 
herself and continued. “Lots of awfully 


“Oh, I say! 


“You know the Union 


Poor people are going to suffer, too,” she 
said, wistfully. 

Fleming chuckled, dismissing the poor 
with a wave of his hand. 


“Oh, well, the 
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poor are always in_trouble,” he said with 
airy heartlessness. “They specialize in suf- 
fering,” 

He extracted a monogramed cigarette 
from a thin gold case. “But look here,” 
he went on, moving closer to Dale, “you 
didn’t send for me to discuss this hypo- 
thetical poor depositor, did you? Mind if 
I smoke?” mn 

“No.” He lit his cigarette and puffed at 
it with enjoyment while Dale paused, sum- 
moning up her courage. Finally the words 
came in‘a rush. 


“Mr. Fleming, I’m going to say something 
rather brutal. Please don’t mind. I’m 
merely—desperate! You see, I happened 
to be engaged to the cashier, Jack Bai- 
ley: ” 

Fleming whistled. 





“I see! And he’s beat 


it!” 
Dale blazed with indignation. “He has 
not! I’m going to tell you something— 


he’s here—now—in this house—” she con- 
tinued, fiercely, all her defenses thrown 
aside. “My aunt thinks he’s a new garden- 
er. He is here, Mr. Fleming, because he 
knows he didn’t take the money—and the 
only person who could have done it was— 
your uncle!” 

Dick Fleming dropped his cigarette in a 
convenient ash-tray and crushed it out 
there, absently, not seeming to notice 
whether it scorched his fingers or not. 
He rose and took a turn about the room. 
Then he came back’to Dale. “That’s a pret- 
ty strong indictment to bring against a 
dead—man,” he said slowly, seriously. 


“It’s true!” Dale insisted stubbornly, giv- 
ing him glance for glance. 

Fleming nodded. “All right.” 
_ He smiled—a smile that Dale didn’t like. 
“Suppose it’s true—where do I come in?” he 
said. “You don’t think I know where the 
money is?” 

“No,” admitted Dale, “but I think you 
might help td find it.” 

She went swiftly over to the hall-door 
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ily Remedies and other Household Neces- 
sities. Everytaing sitively guaranteed 
to give complete satisfaction or no sale. 
Rawleigh Sales and Service Methods 
get the most business everywhere with 
the least effort. The best Values in 
quality, quantity and price mean that 
cvervone is satisfied. seen 
Practi no ca n 6 sup- 
ply everything and teach you exactly how 
to conduct your business to make the 
largest possible Sales and Profits. ee 
You Can Start Now ibe 
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health, on 2 habits, can furnish busi- 
ness references. and are capable and 
trustworthy, we can assist you to get 
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to start £,000 worthy men and 
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experience has 
shown that large, mutually pro- 
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fitable and permanent businesses 
can be established. 

We have thousands of reports 
showing that capable persons 
with no previous selling experi- 
ence and practically no capital 
are earning clear profits, of from 
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particulars about how you can earn clear 
monthly profits of from $100 to $400 and 
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occupation and state when you could 
start in your first letter. 
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One Thin Woman 
Gained 10 Pounds 
In 20 0 Days 


Skinny Men Can Can 
Do The Same 


All weak men and women 
All nervous men and women 
All skinny men and women 


Can grow stronger, healthier and more 
vigorous and take on solid needed flesh in 
30 days just by taking McCoy’s Cod Livcr 
Oil Compound Tablets four times a day--- 
as easy to take as candy. 

And what a-hit these flesh producing tab- 
lets have made. One druggist tripled his 
sales in one week. 


Evcrybody knows that nasty-tasting evil- 
smelling Cod Liver Oil is a wonderful health 
creator. 


But who wants to swallow the horrible 
stuff, when these wonderful tablets—Mc- 
Coy’s Cod Liver Oil Compound Tablets, are 
just as good and so easy to take. 


A box of 60 tablets for 60 cents and if any 
skinny man or woman doesn’t gain at least 
5 poundsyin 30 days—money back. Ask 
any druggist. “ 


Be sure and get McCoy’s, fhe original 
and genuine, and don’t forget there is noth- 
ing on earth so good to make backward, 
listless, underweight children grow strong 
and robust. 
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Can be cured to stay. I mean just what I say, 
C-U-R-E-D and NOT merely patched up to re- 
turn again. Remember, I make this statement 
after handling over half a million cases of 
eczema and devoting 24 years of my life to its 
treatment. I don’t care what you have used or 
are using now, nor how many doctors haye told 
you that you could not be cured; all I ask is just 

a chance to prove my claims. Just write me 
TODAY and I will send you a FREE TRIAL of 
my mild, soothing, -euaranteed a that 
will surely convince you and thousands 6f oth- 
ersasithasme. Just writemeandtryit. Address: 
Dr. CANNADAY, Eczema_ Specialist, 

412 Park Square. Sedalia, Mo. 
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and listened, tensely, for an instant. 
she came back to Fleming. 

“If anybody comes in—you’ve just come 
to: get something of yours,” she said in a 
low voice. He nodded, understandingly. 
She dropped her voice still lower. “Do 
you know anything about a hidden room, 
in this house?” she said. 

Dick Fleming stared at her for a me- 
ment. Then he burst into laughter. “A 
hidden room—that’s rich!” he said, still 
laughing. “Never heard of it! Now, let 
me get this straight. The idea is—a hidden 
room—and the money is in it—is that. it?” 

Dale nodded a “Yes.” 

“The architect who built this house told 
Jack Bailey that he had built a hidden room 
in it,” she persisted. 

For a moment Dick Fleming stared at her 
as if he could not believe his ears. Then, 
slowly,, his expression changed. Beneath 
the well-fed, debonair mask of the club- 
man-about-town, other lines appeared— 
lines of avarice and calculation—wolf- 
marks, betokening the craft and petty ruth- 
lessness of the small soul within the gen- 
tlemanly shell. His eyes took on a shifty, 
uncertain stare—they no longer looked at 
Dale—their gaze seemed turned inward, 
beholding a visioned treasure, a glittering 
pile.of gold. And yet, the change in his 
look was not so pronounced as to give Dale 
pause—she felt a vague uneasiness steal 
over her, true—but it would have taken a 
shrewd and long-experienced woman of 
the world to read the secret behind Flem- 
ing’s eyes at first glance-+and Dale, for 
all her courage and common sense, was a 
young and headstrong girl. 


She watched him, puzzled, wondering 
why he made no comment on her. last 
statement. “Do you know where there are 
any blue-prints of the house?” she asked 
at last. 

An odd light glittered in Fleming’s eyes 
for a moment. Then it vanished—he held 
himself in check—the. casual idler again. 
“Blue-prints?” He seemed to think it over. 
“Why—there may be some. Have you look- 
ed in the old secretary in the library? My 
uncle used to keep all sorts of papers 
there,” he said with apparent helpfulness. 

“Why, don’t you remember—you locked 
it when we took the house.” 


“So I did.” Fleming took out his key 
ring—selected a key. “Suppose you go and 
look,” he said. “Don’t you think I’d better 
stay here?” 

“Oh, yes ” said Dale, blinded to every- 
thing else by the rising hope in her heart. 
“Oh, I ean hardly thank you enough!” and 
before he could even reply, she had taken 
the key and was hurrying toward the hall- 
door. 

He watched her leave the room, a bleak 
smile on his face. As soon as she had 
closed the door behind her, his languor 
dropped from him—he became a hound—a 
ferret—questing for its prey. He ran light- 
ly first over to the bookcase by the hall- 
door—a moment’s inspection—he shook 
his head. Perhaps the other bookcase near 
the French windows—no—it wasn’t there, 
Ah, the bookcase over the fireplace! He 
remembered now! He made for it, hastily 
swept the books from the top shelf, reached 
groping fingers into the space béhind the 
second row of books. There! A dusty roll 
of three blue-prints! He unrolled them 
hurriedly, and tried to make out the white 
tracings by the light of the fire—no—hbet- 
ter take them over by the candle on the 
table. 

He peered at them hungrily in the little 
spot of light thrown by the candle. The 
first one—no—nor the second—but the 
third—the bottom one—good heavens! He 
took in the significance of the blurred white 
lines with greedy eyes—his lips opening 
in a silent exclamation of triumph. Then 
he pondered for an instant—the blue-print 


Then 
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self was an awkward size—cumbrous— 
good, he had it! He carefully tore a small 
portion from the third blue print and was 
about to stuff it in the inside pocket of his 
dinner-jacket, when Dale, returning, caught 
him before he had time to conceal his find. 
she took in the situation at once. 


“Oh, you found it!” she said in tones of 
rejoicing, giving him back the key to the 
morning-room. Then as he still made no 
move to transfer the scrap of blue paper 
to her, “Please let me have it, Mr. Flem- 
ing. I know that’s it.” 

Dick Fleming’s lips set in a thin line. 
“Just a moment,” he said, putting the table 
between them with a swift movement. Once 
more he stole a glance at the scrap of paper 
in his hand bythe flickering light of the 
candle. Then he faced Dale boldly. “Do 
vou suppose, if that money is actually here, 
that I can simply turn this over to you and 
let you give it to Bailey?” he said. “Every 
man has his price—how do I know that 
Bailey’s isn’t a million dollars?” 

Dale felt as if he had dashed cold water 
in her face. “What do you mean to do 
with it, then?” she said, 

Fleming turned the blue-print over in 
his hand. “I don’t know,” he said, then, 
tentatively. “What is it you want me 
to do?” ; 
But by now Dale’s vague distrust in him 
had grown very definite. “Aren’t you go- 
ing to give it to me?” 

He put her off. “I'll have to think about 
that.” He-looked at the blue-print. again. 
“So the missing cashier is in this house, 
posing as a gardener?” he said, with a sneer 
in his tones. 

Dale’s temper was rising. “If you won’t 
give it to me—there’s a detective in this 
house,” she said, with a stamp of her foot. 
She made.a movement as if to call Ander- 
son—then, remembering Jack, turned back 
to Fleming. 

“Give it to the’ detective—and let him 
search,” she pleaded, 

“A detective?” said Fleming, 
“What’s a detective doing here?” 
“People have been trying to break in.” 

“What people?” 

“Tl don’t know.” 

Fleming stared out beyond Dale, into the 
night. “Then it is here,” he muttered to 
himself. 

Behind his back—was it a gust of air 
that moved them?—the double doors of 
the alcove swung open just a crack. Wasa 
listener crouched behind those doors—or 
was it only a trick of carpentry—a gesture 
of chance? 

The mask of the clubman dropped from 


startled. 


Fleming completely. His lips drew back 
from his teeth in the snarl of a predatory 
animal that clings to its prey at the cost 
of life or death. 

Before Dale could stop him, he picked 
up the discarded blue-prints and threw 
them on the fire—retaining only the pre- 
cious scrap in his hand. The roll blackened 
and burst into flame. He watched it, smil- 
ing. “I’m not going to give this to any 
detective,” he said quietly, tapping the 
piece of paper in his hand. 

Dale’s heart pounded sickeningly, but 
she kept her courage up. “What do you 
mean?” she said fiercely. “What are you 
going to do?” 

He faced her across the fireplace, his 
airy manner come back-to him just enough 
to add an additional touch of the sinister 
to the cold self-revelation of his words. 
“Let us suppose a few things, Miss Ogden,” 
he said. “Suppose my price is a million 
dollars. Suppose I need money very badly 
and my uncle has left me a house contain- 
ing that amount in cash. Suppose I choose 
to consider that that money is mine—then 
it wouldn’t be hard to suppose, ‘would it, 
that I’d make a pretty sincere attempt to 
get away With it?” 

(To be continued next week) 





“THE BAT” IN BOOK FORM 


“The Bat” is now ready in regular high- 
priced book form. It is not issued at all in 
cheap “popular” editions. We know you 
would like to have a copy of this book, 
both to read_yourself and to lend to friends 
who appreciate mystery stories. We can 
accommodate you by furnishing you “The 
Bat,” postpaid, without further cost to you 
if you will send’ us $2 for two new Path- 
finder subscriptions, is plan will help 
everybody. 





¢ MEAT 15,000 YEARS OLD 


In the frozen regions of Siberia mame- 
moths and woolly rhinoceros have been 
found with the flesh in a good state of pres- 
Notwithstanding the fact that 
these animals lived during the great ice age, 
perhaps 15,000 years ago, their flesh is still 
They have been in perfect cold 


ervation. 


edible. 
storage all these centuries. 





The Pathfinder will gain two 
new friends, and you will secure a fine new 
best-seller novel for your trouble.. Ad- 
dress Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 





YOUR POULTRY PARTNE 


Will tell you how to make your hens double your egg 
Money these cold winter mon . Just send us 
your name and without obliga’ on your part we will 


send you FREE November number. 
Poultry Box7 


80, Hanover, Pas 
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AMERICAN MAGAZINE—The mirror of 
America’s teeming life, bringing you fas- 
cinating true life stories of the nation’s 
leading men and women of achievements— 
the outstanding personalities of business, 
stage, literature, science, Unsurpassed for 
its timely special articles, fiction, humor 
and pictures. 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY—Brilliant fiction by 
the foremost writers, non-partisan reviews 
reports of national and interna 


ely, full of impetus. Collier’s 
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MEN! 


Daringly 
ee. Different 


from any other publication, 
our big intimate Magazineis 
strictly for men! Can't be de- 
acribed—must be seeni No 
Fake, no Fads, no Fiction, nd 
Foolishness—but surprisingly 





original, courageous, and 100° 
valuable to men. Devoted ser- 
iously to intimate subects in 
which NORMAL MEN every- 
where are individually inter- = Mant- 
ested—such as Physical Fitness, Personal Hy- | [j** it turne 
giene and Prevention, Virile Manhood, Mas- 











, Social and Married Life, etc. Thous- bety inside 
ands of men would not sell their copies for ou * ead 
money. You will know WHY when you see Ast 













it. If you are married or ever expect to be, 


d w i t—for 
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MAGAZINE by actually deals with 


subjects heretofore not generally die- 
‘eussed in print. Endorsed by men's physicians. 
And edited to meet a long-felt need. 
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LOCOMA PUB. CO., Dept. Y, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








CAN YOU SOLVE THIS? 


IDALORF 


The above letters when properly arranged form 
the. name of the most prominent and greatest 
Agrowing State in the Union. Anyone sending in 

correct solution will be awarded a — 
lot, size 25x100 feet, Free and Clear of al 
encumbrances;—located ih one of our subdivjsions 
in the above State. This offer expires jan. 15, 1927. 
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110 West 40th St., Dept. P. New York City 
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WILL RADIUM AT LAST 
OPEN THE DOOR OF 
THE GREAT UNKNOWN? 


If you are sick and want to Get Well and 
Keep Well, write for literature that tells 
How and Why this almost unknown and 
wonderful new element brings\relief to so 
many sufferers from Constipation, Rheuma- 
tism, Sciatica, Gout, Neuritis, Neuralgia, 
Nervous Prostration, High Blood Pressure 
and diseases of the Stomach, Hearty Lungs, 
Liver, Kidneys, and other ailments. You 
wear Degnen’s Radio-Active Solar Pad day 
ahd night, receiving the Radio-Active Rays 
continuously into your system, causing a 
healthy circulation, overcoming sluggish- 
ness, throwing off impurities and restoring 
the tissues and nerves to a normal condition 
—and the next thing you know you are get- 
ting well. 

Sold on a test propdsition. You are thor- 
oughtly satisfied it is helping you before the 
appliance is yours. Nothing to do but wear it. 
No trouble or expense; and the most wonderful 
fact about the appliance is that it is sold so 
reasonable that it is within the reach of all, both 
rich and poor. 

No matter how bad your ailment, or how 
long standing, we will be leased to have you 
try it at our risk. For full information write 
today—not tomorrow. Radium Appliance Co., 
692 Bradbury Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Newspaper Views 


Indianapolis News—Another popular col- 
or for men’s clothes this_season is what- 
ever color last year’s suit happened to be. 














Washington Post—You aren’t really an 
important citizen unless yoy can get out of 
anything by claiming that’ you were mis- 
quoted. 





Philadelphia Inquirer—One reason more 
young people don’t stay at home nights is 
because they’re afraid to be alone in the 
house. be 





Kansas City Star—Rip Van | Winkle did 
not drink the kind of stuff. bootlegged to- 
day. He woke up. 


Des Moines Tribune—Even with the five- 
day week a lot of fellows will be too tired 
to go to church Sundays. 


Florence ({Ala.) Herald—Perhaps the 
French are mad because Americans are 
monopolizing the Paris divorce courts. 


Le 


Tacoma Ledger—What is needed to pre- 
vent war is an international law forbid- 
ding any nation to start a war without 
enough cash on hand to pay for it. 





Altoona Mirror—One good way to get out 
the vote in this country, it seems, would 
be to put a high fence around every booth, 
with a sign saying “Keep Out.” 


Detroit News—Some statesmen have 
straddled so many issues they ought to 
be paired with themselves. 


Florence (Ala.) rald—No wonder the 
sesqui is a financial failure. Pennsylvania 
folks spent all their money on the primary. 


Atchison Daily Globe—The best way to 
get along with some folks is to let them 
think they are smart. Arguing with a fool 
makes two fools. 7 


Nashville Banner—The educational insti- 
tution at Hebron, Palestine, is called Slo- 
bodka Yesnivah, and we’d like to see the 
fellow who can work that into a college yell. 


Pioneer Press—To cancel the war debts 
would mean a big_loss, but think what we’d 
save on conferences in 62 years! 


Arkansas Gazette—After all, it’s doubtful 
whether the boll-weevil hurts cotton as 
much as the silk-worm does. 


Buffalo Courier and Express—About the 
time Russia appears to be quieting down 
some of the soviet leaders begin fighting 
among themselves. 


Detroit Free Press—The covered wagon 
just naturally had to pass out. It was slow, 
and hardly ever ran over anybody. 


Cineinnati Enquirer—Following a study 
by the international commission on zoolog- 
ical noménclature, 34 new names of animals 
have been‘added to the official list. Need- 
less to say the spelling is just what one 
would expect it to be. 





Baltimore Sun—If the other fellow would 
leave his car home, there would be no park- 
ing problem. 





Florence (Ala.) Herald—Most persons 
can make up a splendid list of best books 
they have never read. 


Life—The last war was fought to end 
all wars; the next one will be fought to 
end all debts. 





# Daytcn News—Anyhow, Mr. Kipling is 
the only man who can rime “own” with 
“won” and get by with it. 
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Gallstone 
Troubles 
Explained 


Kansas City Doctor Gives Good 
Advice to Sufferers From 
Gallstones of the Liver. 


Gallstone sufferers, especially those 
whose suffering has about driven them 
to an operation, will welcome the joy- 
ous news that a large percentage of 
cases of this painful, health destroying 
disease may now be successfully treated 
without surgery. 

To Dr. E. E, Paddock, a Kansas City 
physician, who for 30 years has special- 
ized in the treatment of diseases of the 
gall bladder, gall duct and the liver, be- 
longs the credit for a remarkable home 
medical treatment that sufferers fhe 
country over declare has brought relief 
and has made hundreds of operations 
for gallstones unnecessary. 

According to Dr. Paddock, surgery is 
resorted to in many cases where medi- 
cal treatment would be effective. It is 
Dr. Paddock’s claim the knife should be 
used only in emergency cases, and that 
surgery removes only the effect—the 
cause remaining—unless medical treat- 
ment is taken to correct the trouble, Dr. 
Paddock is a strong advocate of the use 
of medicines to escape the necessity 
and danger of an operation. His book 
fully explains his method of treatment 
and offers convincing evidence of its 
efficiency. 

Anyone who is afflicted and is con- 
sidering an operation for. gallstones, or 
who is suspicious of any catarrhal in- 
flammation and infection of the gall 
bladder or yall ducts associated with 
gallstones of the liver, should send for 
Dr. Paddock’s booklet, “The Liver and 
Gall Bladder.” A copy will be sent free 
and postpaid to any who request it. In 
this booklet the Doctor tells _the story 
of his long experience in treating ca- 
tarrhal conditions associated with gall- 
stones of the liver with medicine. ,He 
explains the symptoms by which the 
disease may be recognized before it 
reaches an acute stage—and why these 
symptoms, unheeded, may cause inde- 
scribable suffering and ill health. Just 
fill in and mail the coupon below and 
the booklet will be sent free and with- 
out any obligation whatsoever. Send 
for it today. 


COUPON 


ISSUES EESTI SERRE 
Dr. E. E. Paddock, ~ 

51 Manhattan Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear-Dr. Paddock: 


Please send me by prepaid parcel post a free copy of 
your latest book, ‘‘The Liver and Gall Bladder.” 
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Letters from Readers 
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Four Brothers — 


| wonder if anybody knows of four 
prothers living who are older than 
these—Daniel Ball, 86, Cornellis Ball, 
91, Harvie Ball, 98, and Noah G. Ball, 
92, The last named is my grandfather. 
They have all been married twice. Cor- 
nellis is the father of 32 children and 
the rest of eight each. Three were 
rebel soldiers. All live in the moun- 
tains of the beloved state of Virginia — 
Paris E. Fletcher, Detroit, Mich. 


Yankee Dime 


The term “Yankee dime,” denoting a 
kiss, is @ Very common term in this 
locality. There is also another term 
of a similar nature that is used to de- 
note a hug. This term is “Dutch quar- 
ter.” Now I would like to know where 
these terms originated and how they 
acquired their meaning. I would like 
to hear from someone who knows or 
who at least has a plausible theory.— 
Herbert E. Oehler, Kerryville, Tex. 


In regard to the “Yankee dime” I will 
say that I heard it once and the expla- 
nation that it was a kiss, from a girl 
who had always lived in Arkansas.— 
Mrs. L. S. Barnes, Lynn Haven, Fila. 


I am in a small town in Kentucky. In 
this distiret and also in the neighboring 
towns a “Yankee dime”. is commonly 
considered a kiss; that is, a common 
form of taking pay, especially from the 
girls —Philip D. McGee, Burkesville, Ky. 


In New Jersey 50 years ago as a 
schoolboy the name “Yankee dime” and 
“Quaker nickel” were used to desig- 
nate a kiss. I do not find it used much 
in the West.—C, E. DeGroff, Notch, Mo. 


Doodle Bugs and Ant Lions 


In my neighborhood doodle bugs are 
known by the name of “Davy ups.” 
Many a time when a boy 75 years ago 
have I gotten down on all fours over 
their excavations to call “Davy up, Davy 
up!” or “Davy down, Davy down!” as I 
wished to make them come up or go 
down. Why they will respond to this 
call | do not know, but itis an undoubt- 
ed fact and can be verified by any 
doubting person. This creature is the 
larva of the ant lion. According to the 
enc) clopedia it makes its home in light 
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“dry sandy places. They lie in wait at 


the bottom of the hole, like a spider for 
a fly, for unwary insects to tumble 
down, when they are caught and drag- 
ged into the hole where the ant lion 
sucks out their juices. I have many 
times caught ants and dropped them 
into these holes to watch ‘their frantic 
efforts to escape. If the ant manages 
to escape up the steep sides the ant lion 
will throw several showers of sand up 
over the side of the hole in order to 
bring him down again.—E. G. Kinsell, 
Clearspring, Md. 


With reference to the article on the 
doodle bug by H. K. Hayes, of Bald 
Knob, Ark., I too-have called the doodle 
bug up to the surface as described by 
him; but I have discovered that it is 
not necessary to say “doodle up” etc., 
or even to make a sound at all, to cause 
this creature to appear on the surface. 
If you will place your mouth near 
enough to the hole for your breath to 
cause the sand particles of which the 
hole is lined to keep tumbling down 
the side pretty soon the bug will work 
its way up through the sand where it 
can be seen. Then in a few seconds it 
will bury itself whether or not a sound 
is made. This bug lives on other insects 
and like the spider has been taught by 
nature to make a trap to catch its prey, 
and this cone-shaped aperture in the 
ground is its trap. When an ant or 
other crawling insect falls into this hole 
it is unable to crawl up the side and 
escape as the sides are so steep and 
covered with such tiny particles of sand 
that they roll beneath the entrapped 
insect’s feet and it is unable to climb to 
the top.—R. R. White, Weston, W. Va. 


National Game Refuge 


In your article on present national 
parks in the United States as well as 
those now under consideration I failed 
to see anything about the great game 
refuge and park which is now being 
planned to cover the Mississippi river 
bottom lands from Rock Island, IIL, to 
Red Wing, Minn. When completed this 
will be the greatest fishing and hunting 
paradise in the United States. Pardon 
me for writing, but I like to see our own 
park with its miles of concrete high- 
ways, its beautiful hills and rock for- 
mations, hundreds of trout streams, and 
the great Mississippi river, placed along 
with the rest.—R. A. Sartwell, Winona, 
Minn. 








Now Dangerous Varicose Veins 
Can Be Reduced at Home 





This Simple Home Treatment Is Giving Amazing Results 





Rub Gently and Upward Toward the 
Heart as Blood in Veins 
Flows That Way 


' you or any relative or friend is 
M rried because of varicose veins, or 
bunches, the best advice that anyone in 
‘he world ean give you is to ask your 
druggist for an original two-ounce bot- 





tle of Moone’s Emerald Oil (full strength) 
and apply night and morning to the 
swollen, enlarged veins. Soop you will 
notice that they are growing smaller and 
the treatment-should be continued until 
the veins are of normal size. So pene- 
trating and powerful is Emerald Oil that 
even Piles are quickly absorbed. Any 
one who is disappointed with its use 
can have their money refunded. 
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NOJOKE TO BE DEA 


Every Deaf Person 
Berries 








[ Let Me PROVE It To You FREE 
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Write Now. A costal will do. 
VREELAND’S, °°. Svitano Sar 


ECONOMY CLUBS 


Save from $1 to $1.50 on Your Winter’s Reading 


CLUB NO. 31W + CLUB NO. 17w 
peggy a $1.30 toaure" Housewife $1.00 
Gentlewoman Mag: 


C] 
ireside, 2yrs. Farm & Fireside 2yrs. 
The Pathfinder, Save $1.20) The Pathfinder, Save $1.20 


B NO. 601 
a... A+ CLUB No..32W 
$1.00 People’s Home 


Good Stories -$1 30 
Am. Neealewoman Household Magazine? !- 
Gentlewoman Magazine Gentlewoman ag. 

The Pathfinder, Save 700 
CLUB NO. 120 


Farm Journal 
Pathfinder (6 mos.) Save $1 
CLUB NO. 606 
Woman's World 
Mustrated Compentengy 00) Today's Housewite $1.50 
Foople’s Home Jr. “| People’s Home Jr. 
om — ilustrated Companion ae 
Pathfinder (6 mos.) Save $1 The Pathfinder, Save $1. 
CLUB NO. 34W 


CLUB NO, 116 
People’s Home Jr. $1.50 a ly i 4-91.35 
Stori 


Am. Neediewoman 

Illustrated Companion G es 

Good Stories Blade & Ledger 
Sportsman’s Digest Am. WNeediewoman 

The Pathfinder, Save $1.50' The Pathfinder. Save $1.15 


Each subscription is for one year uniess otherwise 
noted and must sent to one address. Prices not 
good outside the 48 states. ORDER BY NUMBER. 


seeecessssoesiseE THIS ORDER BLANK °***eeeeeeee@ 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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FREE 


[This 84 Pa 





‘Wonder 





Send for this guide to Radio 
prices and Radio quality. All of 


our vast resources and radio experience have 
been utilized to assemble for you in one gigan- 
tic institution, the best and newest things in radio. 
The Randolph'catalog is indeed the radio market place of 
the world —a masterpiece of merchandising that befits our 
house—the largest exclusive radio mail order house in the world. _ 
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What Our Catalog Contains 


Over 2,000 items—from the most beautiful, fully equipped console model radio 
set, down to the smallest part or tool for the set builder—kits, parts, and supplies of every 
conceivable type and style. All beautifully illustrated and interestingly described: And to 
give this book added value, we have included radio data that makes it an invaluable text 
book for every lover of today’s most fascinating and most wonderful achievement—RADIO, 


Oy We Save ou Mone) 


Radio Sets 


In this great radio market place you will 
find table model sets and console types with 
built-in loud speakers; the newest ampliphonic 
le sets; new Spanish period consoles; five, 
gece and eight tube sets. with three dial, 
two dial, and the newest and most popular sin- 
simplified control. All sets are assembled in 
utiful, genuine mahogany and walnut cabi- 
pets in a choice of latest types and designs. 


§ Tube sets as low as $24.90 


Latest 1927 Models 
All Randolph sets are sold at amazingly low 
prices. No matter what kind of set you want— 
no matter how little you want to pay—you can 
select YOUR SET AT YOUR PRICE from the 
Randolph catalog. 


Radio Kits 


Includes the following well known circuits, de- 
signed and approved by the world’s foremost 
radio engineers: n Moore Super; Victor- 
een Super; Silver Marshal Six; Sargent’s In- 
fradyne; Remler Super; Short Wave Kits; 9- 
fin-Line Super; New Acme Reflex; Cockaday; 
Neutrodyne; Browning-Drake; all classes of 
radio frequency, Super Heterodyne and every 
ether approved popular circuit. 


Radio Parts and 
Supplies 


The Randolph catalog also contains a most 
complete line of “B” Battery Eliminators. in- 
cluding the ‘famous Raytheon Eliminators; the 
latest type of Loud Speakers, Cone Speakers, a 
complete line of quality “A” power units — in 
fact, you will find listed in this wonder book 
every part that goes into the construction of a 
radio set, or any accessories you desire, at prices 
that mean a substantial saving to you. 


Free Radio Service 


Everyone has need for radio service. The 
average man has no time to keep up with the 
rapid developments of radio. We employ Radio 
Engineers who have made radio their life work. 
Their expert advice and helpful suggestions 
solve every gadio problem of our customers. 


Our Guarantee 


Gvery srtiete in our catalog is peoed on 
c eee Ee ae. we 
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YOU MUST HAVE THIS BOOK 


timitations here prevent our telling you more about the Randolph Catalog. Simply 
out and mail! the coupon—or you may send a postal or letter—and this truly remarkable Radio 
book will come to you ABSOLUTELY FREE. MAIL THE COUPON NOW. 


Randolph Radio Corporation 


380 North Union Avenue - 


Dept. 162, Chicago, Ill. 










Because we handle radio exclusively 
and sell a tremendous volume of 
everything in Radio, we can concen- 
trate our buying power for the ben- 
efit of our customers. 








’This Coupon 
. Great RADIO Book FREE. 
RANDOLPH RADIO CORPORATION : 


180 N. Union Ave., Dept. 162 
Chicago, Illinois 


Brings the 


Send me—free—your 84-page, 1927 Radio 
Book. 











Name “ 

Street and No. 

R. F. D. Box 9 
City State 
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